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alking it over 


AEA's 6th National Conference 


Adult Education and The Development of Mature Individuals" 


—Atlantic City, Nov. 10-12, 1956 


At St. Louis last November the 
role of adult education in the de- 
velopment of the community was the 
focus of conference attention. At 
Atlantic City this November atten- 
tion will shift to the individual per- 
sons who, together, constitute com- 
munities, whether we define these in 
terms of geography or of interest. 

Last year we looked at people in 
terms of their grouping, and this 
year we shall look at them in terms 
Of all the themes 
that might engage our attention, 


of their growth 


urely none is so central to the in- 
terests of adult educators 

It is easy to say this, and perhaps 
agree to it. It is harder to pro- 
gram an adult education conference 
around this theme in such a way that 
a number of apparently conflicting 
demands are met 

Conference-goer A will say, “I 
want to get something practical 
something I can put to work in my 
program when I get back home.” 
But conference-goer Z says, “I want 
a conference that stimulates me in- 
tellectually, that gives me a deeper 
and broader perspective on my day- 
to-day work.” Most of us, located 
between A and Z, want something of 
both. And no doubt there is a 
middle group—L, M, and N—who 
are less interested in the formal 
program than in the opportunities 
the conference gives them to see old 
friends, meet new ones, make “con- 
tacts’, and talk shop informally in 
corridot ; bars, and bedrooms. 

This year’s conference plan takes 
account of these varied expectations 
in the following ways 

The general sessions will develop 
the conference theme in terms of 
basic understandings required by all 
adult educators, regardless of their 
areas of special interest 

The opening general session will 
consider what is known about the 
human personality as it bears upon 
the development of mature indi- 
viduals. In the words of the con- 
ference committee “Only through 


an understanding of the nature of 
the human personality can we rec- 
ognize and use our freedom of 
choice, no matter how narrow it may 
be, in order to widen our opportu- 
nities for choice by creating condi- 
tions favorable to the development 
of maturity. 

“What does maturity mean in 
the modern world? What pre- 
scientific insights into human nature 
are still relevant? What has science 
contributed to our understanding?” 

The second general session will 
consider which forces in modern 
society are helping and which are 
hindering the development of mature 
individuals. Again the conference 
committee: “Society is the environ- 
ment within which individuals live; 
it is also the product of individual 
choices. Only through an_ under- 
standing of the nature and processes 
of society can we, individually and 
together, alter society so as to widen 
areas of educated choice.” 

After each of these general ses- 
sions the conference will divide into 
meetings of occupational and subject 
matter interest groups and sections 
In these we shall be able to consider 


matters more closely related to our 
back-home jobs and talk about the 
implications of the ideas developed 
in general sessions for our own areas 
of special interest. 

A third general session—on what 
adult education can do to help de- 
velop mature individuals—will then 
relate the matters discussed in the 
previous general sessions to the dis- 
cussions in the special interest 
meetings. 

Meanwhile—before, between, and 
after these sessions—the conference 
plan provides ample and varied op- 
portunities for informal gatherings, 
recreation, visiting exhibits, and get- 
ting to know better the various serv- 
ices, plans, and problems of AEA. 

But all this planning will be 
wasted unless you attend. So make 
your plans now. And don’t forget 
that conferences of the Council of 
National Organizations (CNO) and 
the National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators (NAPSAE) 
immediately precede the AEA con- 
ference, on November 8-9. 

If possible, register in advance, 
using the registration form on page 
64 of this issue. OO 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUPS AND AEA SECTIONS 


Below is a tentative list of areas in which work-groups may be organized for this 


year’s AEA Conference in Atlantic City. 
from between now and conference time. 


1. Mental Health Education 

2. Religious Adult Education 

3. Education of the Foreign Born 
i. Young Adult Education 

5. Education for the Aging 

6. Arts and Crafts Education 
Training 

\. Training Within Industry 


B. Training Adult Education 
Leaders 


C. Training for Leadership In 
Organizations 


8. Labor Fducation 
9. Rural Adult Education 


10. Community Development 


The list m:zay be added to or subtracted 


11. Public Affairs 

12. Home and Family Life Education 
14, Research 

14. Music Education 

15. Television and Radio Education 
16. Residential Adult Education 
17. Financing Adult Education 

18. Intergroup Education 

19. Guidance and Counselling 

20. Training for Skilled Workers 
21. Fundamental Education 


22. Consumer Education 


23. Executive Development 

24. Civil Defense Education 

25. Professors of Adult Education 
26. International Affairs 
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AUEC NUEA DEVELOP ADULT EDUCATION POLICY AT 
4TH LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 


University-level adult educators meeting in Chicago, March 5-7, worked 
out a policy statement on the responsibility of the universities in the adult 
education movement (see box) and agreed on a series of specific recommenda- 


tions for the implementation of this 
policy. The occasion was the Fourth 
Leadership Conference, an annual 
invitational workshop co-sponsored 
by the National University Exten- 
ion Association, the Association of 
University Evening Colleges, and the 
Center for the Study of Liberal Edu- 
cation for Adults. 

The theme for this year’s delibera- 
tions, “The Concerns of the Dean in 
University Adult Education”, was 
considered from three points of 
view: the dean and the whole uni- 
versity, the dean within his own di- 
vision, and the dean in the total 
adult education movement. This is 
the first time the Conference con- 
idered problems of relationships to 
the total adult education movement 
as a major item. Despite the novelty 
of the assignment, the group ar- 
rived at unanimous agreement and 
the policy they adopted was sub- 
sequently endorsed by both the 


NUEA and the AUEC. 


After arriving at agreement on 

basic policy—which conference plan- 
ners had looked for as the major 
outcome of these sessions—the group 
developed a number of more specific 
recommendations for carrying out 
the policy statement. These recom- 
mendations, directed both at univer- 
sities and at the Adult Education 
Association, were: 
1. That the Executive Committees 
of the AUEC, the NUEA, the AEA, 
and the Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults each 
designate an official representative 
to serve on a joint planning com- 
mittee which will set up a program 
aimed at developing interest and 
competence in the teaching of adults 
among academic personnel in uni- 
versities and colleges. 

(Discussed in this connection, but 
not proposed for official action, was 
a suggestion that the AEA consider 
the establishment of a special di- 


Responsibility of the Universities in the Total 
Adult Education Movement 


(A statement of policy adopted at the Fourth Leadership Conference 
sponsored jointly by the AUEC, the NUEA, and the Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for Adults, March 5-7, 1956) 


A. The university has an intellectual duty and a moral obligation 
to cooperate with various voluntary and public groups concerned with 


the intellectual leadership and organizational development of adult 


education at the state level 


B. The universities have a responsibility and concern for adult 


education in general and, more specifically, the universities have a 


responsibility 


1. To educate those who will 


educate adults (including both 


yrofessional and leadership training) 
I I 


To identify needs and resources, to marshal forces in the 


community and state who 


can provide education, and to 


provide services to these resources 


9 


3. To provide adult education directly in ways which are uniquely 


appropriate to the universities 


To contribute to the general body of knowledge and practice 


of adult education on a 


To provide subject-matter, 


nation-wide basis (i.e., philosophy, 
goals, directions, and trends) 


ideas, intellectual and researcn 


resources for other adult education agencies and organizations. 


C. In its activities at the local level, universities should attempt 


to have the local community assume as much responsibility as pos- 


sible for its adult education needs and should concentrate on assisting 


the community to fill those needs and gaps that cannot otherwise be 


met locally 


vision to bring together university 
administrators and faculty members 
with other adult educators interested 
in this area.) 

2. That the AEA be asked to con- 
tinue its efforts toward developing 
and improving the quality and status 
of adult education and all those in- 
volved in the education of adults, 
and specifically, that it develop its 
professional journal in such a way 
that it will more adequately serve 
university faculty members involved 
in adult education. 

3. That the AUEC and NUEA con- 
tinue to participate vigorously and 
officially in the CNO because of its 
unique function as the major channel 
for interorganizational communica- 
tion in the field of adult education. - 
4. That ways be explored whereby 
individual members of the AUEC 
and NUEA institutions can be re- 
cruited as professional members of 
the AEA so that wider and better 
communication may be achieved. 

5. That in future Leadership Con- 
ferences of AUEC and NUEA, this 
area of the responsibility of the uni- 
versities and colleges within the 
total adult education movement be 
given high priority. 


1956 Award Winners Named 


Winners this year of the Delbert 
Clark Award for creative, praise- 
worthy and lasting work in adult 
education are: Dr. Howard Y. Mc- 
Clusky of the University of Mich- 
igan and President George P. Don- 
aldson of Abraham-Baldwin College, 
Tifton, Georgia. This award is made 
annually by West Georgia College, 
Carrollton, Ga. 

“Both men have made contribu- 
tions in adult education of such 
significance as to make them deserv- 
ing of the Delbert Clark Award,” 
states West Georgia College. 

Dr. McClusky is in charge of Com- 
munity Adult Education for the 
University of Michigan and was the 
first president of the Adult Educa- 
tion Association of the U.S.A. 

Abraham-Baldwin College in Tif- 
ton, Georgia, has long been famous 
for its campus-centered short courses 
dealing with farming interests. 

Winners are selected annually by 
a West Georgia College faculty 
committee assisted by former award 
winners. Funds for the award were 
given by friends in memory of the 
late Deibert Clark, manager at the 
time of his death of the New York 
office of the Fund for Adult Educa- 
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tion. Clark’s interest in College in 
the Country, an adult education 
movement of West Georgia College, 
prompted friends to establish this 
memorial. 


UNESCO to Translate 
World Classics 

Sixty translations of great literary 
works are now in preparation and 
30 others have been completed 
under UNESCO's auspices. In ad- 
dition, works in some seven lan- 
guages were recommended for fu- 
ture translation by a committee of 
experts rneeting December 14-16 in 
Paris. 

Conceived as part of the pro- 
gram for international understand- 
ing through appreciation of the arts, 
the translation project includes 
masterpieces in the literature of 
Latin America, Iran, China, India, 
Japan, Italy, and the Arab nations. 
The committee was formed by the 
International Council of Philos- 
ophy and Humanistic Studies at 
UNESCO's request. 


@ The Bureau of Adult Education 
in New York State recently offered 
one of the first workshop training 
courses for leaders engaged in the 
field of education for the aging. 
More than 40 people took part in the 
workshop, held at Hofstra College 
in Hempstead, New York, from 
March 7 through May 23, in coopera- 
tion with the Nassau County Com- 
mittee on Leisure Time for Older 
Adults and the Nassau County As- 
sociation of Public School Directors 
of Adult Education. 

In addition to regular participation 
in the weekly workshop sessions, all 
trainees were assigned to existing 
senior citizens clubs in Nassau 
County for 10 sessions of practical 
work experience. Upon satisfactorily 
completing this workshop training 
course, the trainees were awarded a 
Certificate of Completion by the New 
York State Education Department. 
The workshop was under the general 
direction of Mrs. Henrietta F. Rabe, 
Supervisor of Education for the 
Aging, Bureau of Adult Education. 


@® The National Home Study Council 
celebrated its 30th anniversary April 
10-12 at a conference in Miami 
Beach. The meeting was devoted to 
reports and discussions of “Improved 
Educational Practices,” “Technology, 
Education, and the Labor Force,” 
“Advertising and Sales,” and “Tui- 
tion Policy and Practice.” 


june, 1956 


@ The Study Center in Community 
Participation, New School for Social 
Research, New York City, offered a 
new program this spring for men and 
women interested in being more 
effective in their communities. Meet- 
ing for 15 weeks, the group first dis- 
cussed general principles of com- 
munity participation, then divided 
into separate sections to improve 
their understanding and skill in the 
area of their particular interests. 


@ “Present Problems and Future 
Possibilities,’ was the subject for 
discussion at the annual meeting of 
the New York Association of Public 
School Adult Educators, which took 
place April 22-24 in Syracuse. Twen- 
ty-one discussion groups met on 
special areas of interest. 


® Cincinnati’s Adult Education 
Council conducted a_ four-session 
leadership training course during 
April, in cooperation with the Cin- 
cinnatti Public Library. The course 
focused on types of leadership, prob- 
lems of leading discussion and 
understanding group members. 


@ One hundred twenty persons rep- 
resenting nine states participated in 


ApuLtT LEADERSHIP notes with 
deep regret the passing of two 
whose lives have made signifi- 
cant contributions to the edu- 
cation of adults and to the 
adult education movement: 


WILLIAM F. RUSSELL, on 
March 26, in Washington, D. C. 
where he was Deputy Director 
for Technical Assistance Serv- 
ices of the United States Inter- 
national Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. Mr. Russell, President 
Emeritus of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, was a 
principal speaker at the 1955 
conference of the Adult Educa- 
tion Association. 


ZILPHIA HORTON, on 
April 11, in Monteagle, Ten- 
nessee. Mrs. Horton was for 
many years an active worker 
in adult education in the South 
and co-director, with her hus- 
band, of Highlander Folk 
School. She was also a major 
contributor to the knowledge 
and appreciation in adult edu- 
ciation of American folk music 


the Southeastern Adult Education 
Association’s 15th Anntal Confer- 
ence at Clemson, South Carolina, 
March 23-25. 

Elected to serve the Association 
for the coming year were: Dr. Lucy 
S. Morgan, Chapel Hill, North Car- 
olina, President; J. Eugene Welden, 
Athens, Georgia, Vice President; and 
Miss Sallie A, Pearce, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina, Secretary. 

A high point of the conference was 
the presentation of a gift to Miss Wil 
Lou Gray, Director of the Oppor- 
tunity School of South Carolina and 
a pioneer in adult education in the 
South. Miss Gray has been a leader 
in adult education for more than 
40 years. 


@ The Adult Education Council of 
Denver celebrated its silver anni- 
versary in May in connection with 
its annual conference. Discussion 
centered about how the Council 
might plan its next 25 years of 
operation to provide expanding serv- 
ices to a growing city. 


@ The Adult Education Section of 
the Ohio Education Association held 
its annual meeting December 12 in 
Columbus. Ralph Gantz, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Steubenville, 
Ohio, headed the planning commit- 
tee. 


@ The Association of University 
Evening Colleges met November 14- 
17 in New Orleans. Dr. Norman 
Burns, Secretary of the Commis- 
sion on Colleges and Universities of 
the North Central Association, de- 
livered the keynote address. Prob- 
lem Clinics discussed (1) faculty; 
(2) television; (3) promotion; (4) 
students, scholarships, extra-cur- 
ricular activities, guidance, tuition, 
veterans; (5) admission, enrollment, 
and placement; and (6) degtee and 
terminal programs, courses - (credit 
and non-credit; liberal and non- 
liberal), the status of the evening 
college, and the library. 


@® The Nebraska School for Com- 
munity Living conducts a training 
program in community leadership 
for out-of-school young adults. It 
held a four-week workshop in Feb- 
ruary. Participation was limited to 
youth between the ages of 18 and 25 
who are not contemplating attend- 
ance at any college or university 
and who reside on a Nebraska farm 
or in a town of less than 5,000 pop- 
ulation. 
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® The American Library Associa- 
tion will hold its 75th Annual Con- 
ference in Miami Beach, June 17 
to 23, with 3,500 librarians partici- 
pating. Part of the program will be 
an adult education workshop con- 
ducted by Malcolm Knowles, AEA 
Administrative Coordinator. 


® The California Council for Adult 
Education (Southern Sectien) held 
its fall meeting Novembery 19 on the 
theme, “The Community Looks at 
Adult Education”. 


® Dr. Willard E. Givens, former Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the National 
Education Association, became the 
new chairman of the U. S. National 
UNESCO at the 
14th meeting cf the Commission 
He succeeds Major General Milton 
G. Baker, head of Valley Forge 
Military Academy and chairman of 
the Reserves Policy Board, Depart- 
ment of Defense 

zhi 


Foundation for 


Commission fot 


@® The 
Political Education has announced 
the resignation of Charles A. Nelson 
as Executive Director. Jerome M 
Ziegler, formerly the Eastern Re- 
gional Director, succeeds Mr. Nelson 
June 1 


Ame} ican 


@A program to assist development 
increase 
membership in the American Li- 
brary 


of library public relations, 


Association, and promote un- 
derstanding of librarianship as a 
career is announced by David H. 
Clift, ALA Executive Secretary. Len 
Arnold, who has served during the 
last five years as ALA Public Rela- 
tions Consultant on a_ part-time 
basis, has been retained full time as 
ALA Public Relations Director. An 
ALA Public Relations Office is being 
established at ALA Headquarters in 


Chicago 


@ Blue Carstenson, formerly Field 
Consultant, Community Adult Edu- 
cation Department, University of 
Michigan, has accepted the position 
of Executive Secretary of the Stock- 
ton Community youth and Welfare 
Council, Stockton, California 


@® Raymond C. Lewis became Ex- 
‘cutive Secretary of Allied Youth in 
Novembe: Mr. Lewis came to 
Allied Youth afte: everal vears as 
Adult Education Consultant for the 
American Cancer Society 


DELEGATE ASSEMBLY RESOLUTIONS. The Delegate Assembly, 
policy-making body of the AEA, urges members, AEA Com- 
mittees and Sections, and formal and informal adult edu- 
cation groups to submit resolutions and recommendations 
regarding AEA purposes, services, structure, etc., for 
consideration when the Assembly meets November 10-135 in 
Atlantic City. 

Each resolution or recommendation should be typewrit- 
ten and submitted ona Separate page containing the subject 
of the resolution, the name and address of the author, 
and the statement of the resolution. Background material 
Should be forwarded with the statement. 

All resolutions should be sent to Mrs. Evelyn M. Lewis, 
AEA Secretary-Treasurer, Adult Education Council of Den- 
ver, Denver Public Library, Denver 2, Colo., before Octo- 


ber 1, 1956 


CNO. Margaret Wingert, Chairman, and Lois McCarthy, Exec- 
utive Secretary, of the Council of National Organizations, 
report that regional meetings of CNO representatives in 
Washington, New York, and Chicago in the past few months 
have yielded many good ideas about issues of concern to 
CNO and have significantly increased communication among 
organizations not previously in touch with one another... 
CNO has produced a pamphlet on "Ten Points for Better 
Booklets". Availability will be announced in our next 
issue. 


NAPSAE. The National Association of Public School Adult 
Educators recently awarded certificates of merit to five 
people who have performed highly meritorious Service in 
the field of public school adult education--Mrs. Edna 
Yanda, John Holden, Wil Lou Gray, Albert Owens, and E. 
Manfred Evans...NAPSAE held its first Instructional Con- 
ference for Teachers in Boston, April 2l. 


PUBLICATIONS. Leadership Pamphlets 7, 8, and 9 are sell- 
ing fast...ADULT LEADERSHIP Bound Volume IV is off the 
press (See ads on back covers)...A 10-panel brochure de- 
scribing AEA publications iS now available in quantity 
to local, state, and regional adult education groups for 
displays and exhibits. Od 


INCREASE YOUR SKILLS IN COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP 
SAVE THE DATES — November 12-15 

Immediately after our Conference, the AEA's 
Training Section, in collaboration with the Na- 
tional Training Laboratories, will conduct the 
first institute in community leadership designed 
especially for workers in adult education in or 
near Atlantic City. Details and registration 
material will appear in the September issue of 
ADULT LEADERSHIP. 


REGISTER NOW FOR THE 
AEA CONFERENCE IN NOVEMBER. 
STORY INSIDE FRONT COVER. 
REGISTRATION FORM ON PAGE 64 


adult leadership 
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THE °56 ELECTIONS 
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During this presidential election 
year there will be pressure, by parti- 
san and nonpartisan groups, for a 
large turnout at the polls in Novem- 
ber. This is a good thing, for de- 
mocracy depends upon majority 
participation — the best safeguard 
against minority rule. 

But quantity and quality are not 
the same thing, and a large vote is 
not necessarily an intelligent vote. 
Politics can be a matter of life and 
death. Literally. Decisions of the 
President and Congress on national 
defense and foreign policy may spell 
the difference between war and 
peace. 

Politics can also be a matter of 
individual liberty. The men we 
elect to Congress and the State Leg- 
islatures can make or defeat laws 
imposing restrictions upon us. And 
all of us pay taxes—enacted by leg- 
islative bodies. So whether we like 
it or not, all of us are affected by 
politics, and a voter owes it to him- 
self to give some care to deciding 
how he is going to vote. 

Here is where adult education has 
a vital role in the 1956—and other 
—elections: the role of nonpartisan 
political education. This can include 

HARRY HYDE JR. is Chairman of 
the Delaware Valley Chapter of 
the American Veterans Committee. 
Since 1948 he has coordinated 
the nonpartisan political education 
work of the American Veterans 
Committee (AVC) in Delaware 
County, Pennsylvania. This work 
has included issuance of nonparti- 
san Voter's Guides and the organi- 
zation of political forums. A Tem- 
ple University graduate, Mr. Hyde 
is currently working for his mas- 
ter's degree in psychology. 


june, 1956 


National and local elections are important— 
in presidential election years and in off- 
years. A man on the political firing line tells 
why—and shares his know-how about 
promoting nonpartisan political forums. 


By HARRY HYDE, JR. 


sponsorship of political forums and 
issuance of voters’ guides. Let us 
look at these and other approaches 
to nonpartisan political education. 


political forums 


An old American tradition is the 
nonpartisan political forum in which 
voters have an opportunity to hear 
and compare both (or all) sides. 
We think, for example, of the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates. 

Some say that with television the 
days of the Chautauquas are over. It 
is difficult to get people out to a 
forum when they would rather be 
at home watching “I Love Lucy” or 
“Our Miss Brooks”. However, it is 
still possible to run a_ successful 
forum—if an organization thinks of 
a “successful” attendance in terms of 
50 or 100 instead of 500 or 1,000. 

Experience of the Delaware Val- 
ley Chapter, American Veterans 
Committee, over the past eight years 
has been a relatively good attend- 
ance during even-numbered (state 
and national election) years and a 
relatively poor attendance during 
odd-numbered (local election) years. 
Attendance in even-numbered years, 
in fact, has averaged five times that 
of odd-numbered years! 

Other organizations, such as the 
Delaware County (Pa.) League of 
Women Voters and the Philadelphia 
Committee of Seventy, report similar 
results. National and state contests, 
with “big” issues and well-known, 
often colorful, candidates, have a 
greater appeal than municipal elec- 
tions. And this in spite of the fact 
that in our day-to-day life we are 
probably more directly involved with 


our borough, city, township, and 
county governments than with our 
state and national administrations. 

The education of our children is 
the responsibility of our local school 
districts. The safety of our families 
and homes depends upon our local 
police and fire departments. Local 
government is involved in such per- 
sonally important things as commu- 
nity planning and zoning; health, 
libraries, public works, recreation 
centers, highways, sanitation, and the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency. 

We know all this, but how many 
of us realize it? 


local elections 
are important 


Another point is that national and 
state candidates often get their start 
in politics at the local level; so, the 
calibre of men and women we elect 
to our town councils may well deter- 
mine the kind of people who, in the 
future, will sit in Congress and the 
Legislatures. 

Finally, political patronage, 
whether we like it or not, is a fact of 
life. Unless there is a civil service 
merit system for local officeholders, 
the party in power locally has several 
hundred municipal employees de- 
pendent upon political jobs—a corps 
of campaign workers for that party 
in national and state as well as in 
local elections. Local patronage can 
elect or defeat a Congressman! 


small turnout?—try this 


Although there is need for non- 
partisan political forums in local 
election years as well as during na- 
tional and state campaigns, don’t be 
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disappointed if the attendance is 


much smaller. Instead, anticipate it 
by holding the forum in a smaller 
hall—it won't look so bad. 

One way to make up for the small 
attendance is to make arrangements 
with the local 


broadcast of the forum on a 


radio station for 
“public 
service” basis. If a live pickup ts 
unfeasible, the station may be able 
to use a tape-recorded transcription. 

Another way to compensate for 
small attendance is to invite the 
press, this is good, regardless of at- 
tendance. In practically all cases a 
reporter and his newspaper are inter- 
ested primarily in what the speakers 
say. And what they say is news re- 
gardless of the size of the audience. 


Let’s talk now about planning. 


the necessary little details 


First, what kind of forum does 
your organization want to sponsor? 
A debate or panel discussion on 
specific issues? The 


Women 


‘candidates’ meeting” 


League of 
Voters often sponsors a 
in which indi- 
vidual candidates are invited to 
speak. The Delaware Valley AVC 
chapter sponsors forums in which 
party viewpoints are represented 

from each party. A 
good idea is to use an approach dif- 


one speaker 


ferent from that of other organiza- 
tions in the community. 

Second, do you want to limit the 
forum to the two major parties, or 
do you want to include all parties on 
the ballot? All political parties have 
an ethical right to present their case 
“stand 
Although they 
have only an outside chance of win- 


to the public—and a duty to 


up and be counted” 


ning an election, it is important to 


remember that minor parties can 


make educational contributions to 
discussion of election issues. 

Another consideration: Does your 
organization want to “go it alone” or 
to “team up” with another organi- 
zation as co-sponsor ? 


Next, 


your forum? Try to pick an evening 


what about the time for 


that doesn’t conflict with other 
scheduled political meetings. 

And the place? Some auditoriums 
are available to civic organizations 
free of charge, or for a slight fee 
to cover janitorial service. It ts psy- 
chologically better to err on the 
side of choosing too small a meeting 


room than to pick too large a hall. 


is better for 
organizational morale than rows of 
empty seats 


“Standing Room Only” 


Who is to be your moderator? A 
good idea is to ask a well-known 
local college professor to volunteer 
Or contact the League 
of Women Voters and ask them to 
provide a guest moderator. A mod- 


erator drawn from an organization 


his services. 


other than your own is a good draw- 
ing card. 

The program itself is another mat- 
ter to be worked out. One suggestion 
is to give each speaker 10 minutes 
for his presentation speech and five 
minutes for a rebuttal. Afterwards 
there can be a question period with 
audience participation, followed by 
five-minute concluding summary 
speeches. 

In the AVC chapter we begin a 
forum with opening remarks by the 
chapter chairman, together with an- 
nouncements. This absorbs the time 
when late-comers are still arriving. 
Before the actual forum begins, we 
turn over the rostrum for a few min- 
utes to spokesman for the Com- 
munity Chest 

We also have a literature table 
from which people before and after 
the meeting may help themselves to 
free literature — nonpartisan voters’ 
guides, election law summary pam- 
phlets, etc. And we display “Get 
Out the Vote’ posters and a sample 
ballot. 


how to get speakers 


I have found that the two main 
problems in running a political 
forum are getting speakers and get- 
ting an audience. 

Candidates don’t mind speaking at 
political rallies of their own parties 
or political clubs. Speaking on the 
same platform with opponents, how- 
ever, and then submitting to ques- 
tions from a_ not-always-friendly 
audience—that is a different story. 
Chis is particularly true of the domi- 
nant party in the community; 
power 


it is in 
and prefers to leave well 
enough alone. The challenging party 
feels more need for an opportunity 
The minor parties, 
which do not get many speaking 


to present its case. 


opportunities, are usually the most 
cooperative. 

lo obtain party speakers, an ofh- 
cer of the organization should write 


each party, formally requesting a 


speaker. If there is no reply, try a 
personal follow-up by someone 
friendly toward both the party and 
the organization. 


how to get the audience 


Promotion should make use of 
publicity and, if the organization can 
afford it, advertising. 

Publicity includes mailings to in- 
dividuals (your own members and 
other interested citizens) and organi- 
zations, asking them to announce the 
forum at a meeting or in a news- 
letter. Publicity also includes press 
releases to newspapers and radio 
stations. If there are only a few of 
these releases, it is desirable to have 
them individually typed; otherwise, 
mimeograph them. A press release 
should be double-spaced and on only 
one side of a sheet. The most im- 
portant facts—who, what, when, 
where, etc.—should be in the first 
paragraph. Sentences should be 
short and directed toward the aver- 
age reader. 

Advertising the forum in one or 
more newspapers may help. Other 
forms of advertising include printed 
postal cards, leaflets, and posters. 
But unless your organization is able 
and willing to spend at least $50 on 
promotion, i 
on publicity. 

As for the cost of the forum itself, 
I would estimate a minimum of be- 
tween $50 and $100, and between 
50 and 100 man-hours’ work for a 
forum with an expected attendance 
of between 50 and 100. About 806; 
of this time and money would go 
into promotion—publicity, advertis- 
ing, etc.—-and the remainder into 
other arrangements, 


it is better to concentrate 


voter's guides 


Another method of nonpartisan 
political education is the 
guide. 


voter's 
Perhaps the best known of 
these are issued by the League of 
Women Voters. If the LW’V guides 
satisfy your organization's needs, 
ask the local League to give (or sell) 
you enough guides for distribution 
to your members. 

On the other hand, your organiza- 
tion may want more specific informa- 
tion about the position of a candidate 
or a party on international affairs, 
race relations, etc. In that case you 


may want to issue your own guide. 


continued on page 64 
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THE EAST AND THE W 
HAVE 


BY MARIE I. RASEY 


We were in the bottom of a bow], 
but what a bowl! It was about four 
miles across, and the high sides flung 
up against the sky in jagged curves 
and peaks as though some long for- 
gotten ocean tempest had turned to 
stone. 

This was Udaipur in Rajasthan, 
seat of the ancient Rajputs. Three 
beautiful blue lakes made part of 
the level stretch at the bottom of the 
bowl. Great white palaces with life- 
size elephants in white marble 
stretched along the shore, or sprang 
like fairy things right out of an 
island in the blue water. 

A few minutes before, we had 
stood on the parapet of the Circuit 
House, a state hotel, and looked 
down into this loveliness. We had 
climbed into horse-drawn tongas— 
two-wheeled carts—and made our 
slipping way down the winding, 
stone-paved road. 

“It will be tents this time,” our 
host was saying, and just then we 


MARIE I. RASEY is Professor of 
Education and Social Psychology 
at Wayne University. This article is 
an account of the unfolding of one 
of the workshops in secondary edu- 
cation in India in 1954-55, carried 
on by a Fulbright team chaired by 
Mrs. Rasey. 


MET 


In communicating the human side of the 


teaching relationship, we feel this article 


does a rare thing. As one of our editors said 
_. 


when the piece first came into the office. 


“Here is reality without sentimentality— 


the kind of this-l-find-im portant piece the 


‘1m portant’ people could never write.” 


saw the tents, It was a veritable city. 
Broad Street began where the wel- 
coming placard over the _ gate 
proclaimed, ‘Secondary Education 
Workshop”. 

At the far end of the street two 
banks of potted flowers marked the 
entrance to the big tent, and then the 
roadway curved around to the dining 
tents. As we moved under the arch 
and down the avenue, white resi- 
dence tents stood on either side, In 
front of each was a neat little bed 
of blooming flowers edged with 
white-washed bricks set edgewise in 
the soil. Each tent held accommoda- 
tions for two, and each was equipped 
with electric bulbs. Behind these resi- 
dence tents were tiny toilet tents and 
four wash tents with bamboo screens 
where cold water had been piped for 
this occasion. An office tent, with a 
telephone, a mailbox, and tin trunk 
of medicines and disinfectants com- 
pleted the setting. 

Half way up the steep hill a road 
led to a collection of gleaming col- 
lege buildings, Vidya Bhawan—the 
house of wisdom. It was our host in- 
stitution, complete from nursery 
school to Ph.D. It is listed by the 
United Nations as one of the two 


best schools in the world for its prac- 
tice of democratic philosophy. With 
its carefully tended lawn and banks 
of flowers, it fitted into the curve of 
the hillside. At the very peak behind 
it, a little white Hindu temple to 
Vishnu, the Maintainer, clung with 
precarious hold, and from hour to 
hour, when the wind was right, the 
sound of temple bells floated down 
to us. 

This was the physical setting. The 
human one was something else. At 
the inevitable cere- 
mony, without which no study course 


inauguration 


in India could possibly get under- 
way, we sat on the flower-decked 
platform with the local celebrities 
and had a chance to look at our stu- 
dents. The bright saris shone like 
lanterns where the ladies sat, the 
more brilliant for the almost uni- 
versal white worn by the men. 
These were headmasters and mis- 
tresses of secondary schools selected 
from the western states of India. The 
Punjab and Pepsu on the north, 
Rajasthan, Bombay state, Madya 
Bharat, Madya Pradesh, and Sausthra 
on the south. Several of these masters 
were employed in government-aided 
mission schools. Some came from 
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Vidya Bhavan. 


government schools, and some few 
from what we would call private 
schools. 

How strange they seemed. One 
couldn't resist looking for a dear, 
familiar face from the Ranchi work- 
shop which had closed a month ear- 
lier. But the students were scattered 
back to their separate Indian states 

now farther away from us than 
the folks at home across thousands 
of miles of ocean. No, these were 
strangers, 

As Miss Boo had remarked, 
“Strangers are just friends we haven't 
met yet.” 

None of us, I’m sure, dreamed 
that Ranchi would repeat itself after 
a fashion, and that eight weeks away 
lay another severing of friendships 
and the separation from students 
who had grown unbelievably dear 
to us, and from whom we could be 
reasonably sure we had taken leave 
forever. 


the workshop 


The next day work began in 
earnest. A fine executive committee 
fell easily into assuming responsi- 
bility for running things. Random 
groups produced 70 questions which 
were boiled down to five major areas, 
and work went forward at a great 
rate. At the half-way mark, the writ- 
ing began. It wound its slow, exact- 
ing way through the final weeks to 
result in a general report and two 
first-rate, practical handbooks: one 
on the theory of teaching methods 
and aids, the other a self-rating scale 
for teachers. 

Work was interspersed with excur- 
sions in the area. Near our tent city 
was a cemetery with great, turreted 
grave houses which showed infinite 
artistic pains in carving and building 
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Entrance to the tent city workshop in Udaipur, India, set up by the host school, 


—far outlasting the fame of those 
they commemorated, Up a flight of 
marble steps a finely carved stone 
marked the spot where, in a not too 
distant day, 12 wives had thrown 
themselves on the funeral pyre of 
their husband and perished with him. 

In such a setting the workshop 
operated, Singing took special hold. 
We had enjoyed singing “Are You 
Sleeping?” in five languages at once 
in Ranchi. In Udaipur we learned 
Hindi songs. Our songs got trans- 
lated into Urdu and Hindi, and old 
MacDonald and his farm could be 
heard a long way when everyone 
went at it. It turns out that those 
animals also have language prob- 
lems. Bow-wow is not universal dog, 
nor does moo-moo satisfy any but 
an English-hearing ear as the voice 
of the cow! 

As the days wore on, an occasional 
gust of wind and rain storm began 
to sag the canvas, The big tent, espe- 
cially, developed rolling hills and 
deep gorges. Sparrows and pigeons 
were enough at home to rear their 
young over our heads. 

There came a week-end when half 
the group took train for Jaipur, 
Ajmer, and other historic spots. It 
required several days, and those who 
did not go were occupied with the 
creation of various visual and manip- 
ulative aids to teaching. 


do-it-yourself 


The planning of this project was 
quite a task. What to make, when 
people had little aptitude and no 
training in any sort of making except 
the most stilted and stylized art? No 
teacher man knows any more about 
pounding a nail or wielding a saw 
than any teacher woman. These tasks 
belong to lesser castes. 


Even those most ardently support- 
ing the abolition of caste had no ex- 
perience with which to imagine 
themselves making anything. The 
American’s triumphant, “and I did it 
myself” is completely devoid of con- 
tent to Indians. Also, what we made 
had to be done with the cheapest of 
materials, else it became useless as a 
teaching aid, as though it were made 
of cut sapphires mounted in gold. 
Bamboo, khodi—a coarse hand- 
woven cloth—papier maché, salt and 
flour, bits of yarn and tinsel became 
our basic material. Among our 
pamphlets brought from home were 
a few stuffed toy patterns, a cat and 
kittens, a horse, and, if your imagin- 
ation was up to it, a camel. We used 
the khedi to cover bamboo mats (you 
can’t get a pin or a thumb tack into 
bamboo). We drew figures to illus- 
trate Mahbabarata characters. We col- 
ored and pasted these on khodi and 
cut them out. This khodi made a bet- 
ter-than-felt felt board, Such figures 
and boards gave a number of possi- 
bilities for illustrating stories, his- 
tory, health lessons, and the like. 
We always took too much for 
granted. There were the simple ma- 
terials of bulletin boards. The first 
effort was a square of cotton—a page 
from a magazine made up of 60 
postage stamp size pictures of gods 
and goddesses from the thousands in 
the Indian pantheon. This page was 
squarely in the middle with the sin- 
gle label, SEE GODS, above it. The 
exaltation which enveloped the crea- 
tors of this monstrosity precluded 
any criticism of it for several days. 
As usually happens, if one can hold 
his tongue, self-criticism and a sec- 
ond try by the participants led to a 
tastefully arranged board with 
spring poems and flowers about it. 
Stuffed toys anda secondary head- 
masters seemed incongruous, and we 
very nearly missed our best bet be- 
cause we thought so. Khodi, stuf- 
fing, needle and thread lay near the 
patterns. We left them. Flour and 
salt had to be mixed and kneaded 
to a good consistency for relief map 
making, for camels and goats for the 
desert dioramas. Newspaper had to 
be torn and soaked and kneaded for 
elephants, maps, forts, and castles. 
It was an excellent evaluation sit- 
uation. Small groups nucleated 
around one type of material. Those 
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who two weeks earlier were lone 
workers now took companionship 
for granted and pooled their efforts 
on the next project. 

As we got everyone busy, we had 
a chance to look around. Here were 
our three problem-people. We had 
almost given up on them. Here they 
were, still remote from the others. 
laboring in deep concentration on 
cutting animals from cotton cloth. 

The most difficult of the three was 
a man who was a lecturer in a col- 
lege, and by that token a notch above 
the rest in his own estimation. It was 
so little above, and he had such hard 
work to maintain his position, that 
he was always in process of defend- 
ing it. We always dreaded to see him 
rise to speak. Now he was sewing a 
kitten preparatory to stuffing it. The 
little bantam rooster of a man, and 
a khodi kitten! 


“my kit-tun" 


When I had swallowed my sur- 
prise, I went over to speak to him. 
He was drawing the last ungainly 
stitch up through the kitten’s ear. 
This closed all the edges completely. 
As he broke off his thread he said, 
“This I know quite well—as also 
cooking. My mother died when I was 
small. I also cooked.” 

Of a sudden one saw the little man 
a still littler boy trying to be a moth- 
er to a family of older and younger. 
How much trouble there must have 
been maintaining a non-existent sta- 
tus. I wept inside for the little boy, 
but what was I to do with the little 
man who had sewed his kitten shut, 
past turning and past stuffing. 

“Will you leave your kitten flat for 
a mat?” T enquired, hoping my in- 
tent would be plain. 

“Oh, no, I shall make it fat and 
full. I shall paint eyes and do him a 
beard, and it shall stand—my kit- 
tun.” 

(Angels and ministers of grace, 
defend me!) I mustn’t make a mis- 
take. This was our ninety and ninth, 
and we had all but given up on him. 

“I think it would be easiest,” I 
suggested, ‘to open him at the feet to 
turn him and stuff him. His ears are 
so little they could pull right out.” 

I waited just long enough to see 
a look of triumph chase a look of 
blank consternation, and I got out 
fast, while the creator improved on 
his creation. 
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A few minutes later I ventured 
back. The cat was neatly turned and 
cotton wool was being determinedly 
pushed into the small three-cornered 
ears. The grin on the little man ex- 
ceeded anything Alice’s Cheshire cat 
ever achieved. He held it out. 

“My kit-tun—I have made it. Now 
I shall do him a beard.” 

The subsequent act revealed that 
“doing him a beard” meant painting 
on whiskers. 

“I always have trouble with the 
neck. I don’t get enough and then 
its head gets to nod,” I ventured, 
risking a second try. 

“It is sufficient,” he said defen- 
sively. Then, looking at the base and 
realizing that it wouldn’t stand, he 
said, “With board it would be bet- 
ter.” 

“LIL get you some,” I said. I found 
him an oval cut from the top of a 
Horlick’s Malted Milk carton. He 
inserted it and began a careful sew- 
ing of the cloth over it. 

Afterwards we had a session in 
which everybody displayed the many 
articles that had been made and 
painted for school use. At length it 
was the little man’s turn. The smile 
of the creator almost erased the 
wrinkles of aggression on his face 
that he had spent a life time making. 

“This,” he began, “is my kit-tun. 

I have made it. You cut, you sew— 
but not all. You turn and stuff. This 
is useful for teaching. You can tell 
boys when they have made their copy 
books too messy, can’t you, kit-tun?” 
He extended his index finger up the 
back of the kitten’s head and made it 
nod. Everybody laughed. He had an- 
ticipated that they would. Yet it 
made him fearful and with a sudden 
glare, he said fiercely, “This is my 
kit-tun. I have made it. Let no one 
say that it is his.” 
", .. such sweet sorrow" 
Finally the last day came. The for- 
mal meeting passed. The group sang 
“God Bless India” and “God Bless 
America”. Diplomas were distrib- 
uted. 

At three o’clock we reassembled 
for the final hour. There were a few 
songs, and I noticed that the great 
awkward chairman of the day sat 
quite unashamedly weeping. Other 
handkerchiefs came out, and then 
someone took over. 

“We have come to the worst 


thing about workshops—they close. 
We shall miss each other sorely for 
a while and then each will be occu- 
pied with his business, and when he 
remembers these days together or 
any one friend, it will be with warm 
and happy remembrance. Let us put 
by our regrets. If there had been no 
parting there would have been no 
joining. 

We talked ourselves back to poise 
and a little smiling that no one man- 
aged very well. I left on the train 
with most of the group. It was too 
hot to sleep and the train made 
frequent stops. At places where 
students left for other connections, 
they looked in at my car for a last 
goodbye. Now, long after midnight 
I was mindful that some people 
halted near my open window. They 
were familiar shapes on the darkened 
platform. 

“T am awake,” I said softly and sat 
up beside the window in my bunk. 
Five or six crowded up. 

“IT am leaving the train,” one man 
said. 

I undertook the pleasantries con- 
cerning a safe journey. 

He came closer to the bars of the 
window and said, “Would you mind 
if I came in your car and turned the 
lights on just a moment?” 

I answered, “I'd rather you didn’t. 
Only now I have got the people in 
the other bunks to agree to putting 
them off. If you have dropped some- 
thing, here is my flashlight.” 

I handed it through the bars. But 
instead of turning the light to the 
pavement, he directed its small beam 
into my face. 

“I wanted to see your face once 
more. You see, it has to last me the 
rest of my life.” 

The train gave a warning blast, 
and the group waved and disap- 
peared. 

I realized these dear ones were 
gone, and it would have to last me 
also for the rest of my life. OO 


A meeting of the Executive Committee 
in the ‘main tent" 
of the Udaipur Workshop. 
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ANA’s Program for Racial Integration 


By Grace E, Marr, R.N., Assistant Executive Secretary, American Nurses Association 


In 1950, 


major step—the development of the Intergroup Rela- 


the American Nurses Association took a 


tions Program to remove all racial barriers in nursing. 
Four years earlier the president of a state nurses’ asso- 
ciation suggested in convention that a method be found 
to enable Negro nurses, barred from membership in 15 
state associations, to become ANA me mbers. At the 
next convention the national bylaws were revised to 
make individual memberships in ANA possible for these 
nurses 

During the same year policies were adopted to 
permit employment of the first non-white nurse on the 
and to hold ANA meetings only 
where all members can obtain similar accommodations. 


headquarters staff 


All but one state association quickly voted to admit 
Negro nurses to membership. A recommendation en- 
dorsed by both the ANA and the Association of Colored 
Graduate Nurses for the integration of Negro nurses 
into the ANA led to the dissolution of the NACGN in 
January, 1951 

An Intergroup Relations Committee of white and 
Negro nurses was appointed by the ANA Board of Di- 
rectors to develop an intergroup relations program in 
consultation with social scientists and _ intergroup 
agencies. As the program has developed, two factors 
have required consideration. While major efforts to 
remove discrimination had to begin with the nurses 
themselves, some problems resulted from segregation 
established by the institutions in which nurses work or 
by allied professions It was also recognized that state 
promotion of the intergroup program depended upon 
the establishment of interest and support in the state 
nursing group 

In gaining the support of nurses, graduate schools 
of nursing, nursing service departments, and other 
relevant groups, the following guides to policy have 
(1) The Intergroup Relations Program has 
been justified in terms of the essential purposes of ANA 
to “foster high standards of nursing practice and to 


been used 


promote the welfare of nurses to the end that all people 
may have better nursing care.” (2) Programs have 
been planned around specific problems rather than 
emphasizing general aspects of discrimination. Speeches 
and articles have been related as much as possible to 
the personal interests or responsibilities of the audience 
(3) Identification of where discriminatory practices exist 
has been made only to the ANA headquarters staff who 
share responsibility for the program, and to members 


(4) Pub- 


licity has centered on reports of progress and objectives 


of the state association or institution involved 


to be achieved (5) Support has been sought from 
interested community leaders and intergroup relations 
officials. (6) Recommendations made to the state as- 
However, 
the ANA has recommended to all state associations that 


they appoint intergroup relations 


sociations vary with conditions in each state 
committees with lay 
to deve lop ntergroup re lations pro- 
grams wherever study reveals that problems exist 

The ANA Intergroup Relations Committee rec- 
ognized immediately that the success of their program 
depended on making it understandable and interesting 


to all those responsible for ANA programs on the na- 


tional level. An intensive program of information ex- 
change and training through national staff conferences 
was therefore launched in the early stages of program 
development. These efforts were rewarded when other 
ANA committees began to undertake action on inter- 
group relations problems related to their own com- 
mittee goals. 

A climate in the states in which to discuss, criticize, 
and make recommendations about the program was, of 
course, also fundamental. As late as 1953 few state 
associations in the country truly saw to the provision 
of equal opportunities for nurses from all racial and 
religious groups. Northern associations indicated their 
reason for not taking action was that no problem 
existed. Southern state associations asked how far they 
could move ahead of their communities. 

It seemed evident that discussion, more informal 
than is generally convenient during a national conven- 
tion, was needed. Since ANA staff can visit state asso- 
ciations only on request and invitations to consider this 
program were not readily extended, the work was 
largely done through correspondence. Letters to indi- 
vidual nurses and letters, questionnaires, and monthly 
memoranda to the associations have been used. Re- 
sponses to requests for information often entailed con- 
siderable fact-finding and careful, individually-tailored 
replies. 

Requests from state nurses’ associations for program 
materials and field visits are now frequent. Informa- 
tion about the program is included in an increasing 
number of the official publications. Questionnaires are 
completed and returned to headquarters by most state 
associations and give evidence that many opportunities 
formerly closed to minority group nurses are now open. 


OO 


“BLOWING THE CINDERS" AT THE RAILROAD "Y" 


By Howard W. Babcock, Bellefontaine Railroad YMCA 

The diesel brings the train quickly and quietly to 
a stop at the Bellefontaine, Ohio yards. The engine and 
train crews pick up their grips and head for the New 
York Central Railroad YMCA a short distance away. 
Here they have a choice of playing cards, reading, 
watching TV, or joining one of several “Blowing the 
Cinders” groups. 

These “Blowing the Cinders” groups are unpre- 
meditated, unrehearsed, informal conversational groups 
that seem to spring up whenever three or more railroad 
operating employees get together. Many sessions start 
on a social basis but end up on the why and how of 
railroad operation problems. The groups are usually 
started by old heads but new employees are readily 
welcomed and are given their chance to present prob- 
lems and speak their piece. 

Sometimes these “Blowing the Cinders” sessions 
keep going right around the clock. As this or that man 
has to go out on his run, he just ups and leaves, with no 
comment. New men join as new crews come in. 

This sharing of skills and experiences gives railroad 
men a vivid awareness of their part in a changing in- 


dustry. OO 


adult leadership 
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September's workshop: 


EFFECTIVE COMMITTEES AND 
WORKGROUPS 


What can you—as leader or member—do to help 
your group move toward its goals? GLEN R. RAS- 
MUSSEN presents an ingenious aid for self-training 


in group problem-solving. 


HEDLEY G. DIMOCK talks about “The Group 
at Work”, and shows how procedures that help one 
kind of group may often be helpful to another. 


ROGER W. HEYNS shares with us results of a 
scientific study of group leadership as measured by 
the productivity of the workgroup and the satisfac- 
tion of the members. 


june, 1956 


NEW LIGHT ON 
LEADERSHIP 


Introduction 


BY DAVID H. JENKINS 


One of the best ways I know to get a discussion 
group confused and upset is to ask them to discuss the 
question “What is Leadership?” This is particularly 
effective if the members of the group work in different 
job settings and have behind them a variety of experi- 
ence as leaders in voluntary and business organizations, 
and in educational and public agencies. The range of 
answers given to the question, and the heat with which 
they are often supplied makes it sound like a political 
question, or even religious. And it may have elements 
of both. 

Yet the question is a very serious one, for there 
are few of us who are not personally concerned with it 
in our everyday lives. Either we are attempting to im- 
prove our own effectiveness as leaders, or we are work- 
ing with others who are attempting to lead us, or both. 
We may call ourselves administrators, or teachers (in- 
cluding professors), or adult educatots, or trainers—or 
presidents of voluntary organizations, or chairmen of 
committees of boards. In each case the question hits 
home. 

Can the question really be answered at all? Let's 
try. 

Leadership is what leaders do. That's a start, and 
it says that leadership is behavior. “Good leadership” is 
when the leader is doing things which help the group 
(or when he does what we like). “Bad leadership” is 
when the leader does things which hinder the group 
(or things which irritate us, or which we think he 
shouldn’t do because we think that it is bad leadership). 

But maybe we have begged the question. Who is this 
person called “leader”? (1) He is president of our 
organization; (2) he is chairman of the board; (3) he is 
the person officially “in charge”; the program chairman, 
the executive secretary, the boss, the foreman, the teacher, 
or any of many other titles. 

In each case we call “leader” the person who holds 


This Workshop was planned by DAVE JENKINS when 
he was Editor of ADULT LEADERSHIP, shortly before 
he left us to take up his duties as Director of Temple 
University’s Group Dynamics Center. So it seemed to 
us appropriate to ask him to read over the materials and 
to prepare both an introduction to the Workshop and the 
interpretative article (beginning on page 59) that would 
help to highlight significance of this Workshop for 
leaders and teachers of adults. 
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a particular position in an organization. It’s that circle 
(or square) at the top of the organizational chart, or 
farther down the chart if it represents a lesser leader. 

These leaders may get their positions in different 
ways: by official choice of the membership of the organi- 
zation, by appointment of some higher authority, by 
seizing control, or by succession. Regardless of how they 
get there, the position grants them power or control or 
influence over other people. 

How this power works is explained in the article 
by Rosen. It is one of the important elements in leader- 
ship: the power to control or influence the group—to 
get people to do what you tell them to do. 

When we talk about leaders, then, we are often 
talking about people who hold certain positions which 
carry authority, We say they are able to exert leadership 
because they can influence the group or they have control 
over the group. (Sometimes we get angered or confused 
by leaders who refuse to exert as much control over the 
group as we think they should—as well as by leaders 
who we think exert too much control.) This is one way 
of looking at leadership: as position and power. 

Now, one step further in reasoning. Going back to 
the idea that leadership is behavior, we can say that 
whoever influences the group can be called leader or 
can be showing /eadership. This is a useful concept, but 
it can make problems when there is a person in one of 
our groups who can have more influence over the group 
than can the person who is holding the official leadership 
position. At one time we call this shared leadership 
“democracy” and the next moment it is “competition for 
leadership”. It depends on how you look at it. 

The articles in this Workshop are demonstrations 
that people look at leadership differently. It is as true 
of the researchers as it is of the people who are working 
as leaders. All are agreed, however, that a clearer under- 
standing of leadership, what it means, and how to make 
it work, is necessary if we are to have more efficient 
organizations, more productive committees, more effec- 
tive teaching, and more satisfactory working relation- 
ships. j 

These articles give us a better idea of how people 
who are spending their time studying leadership have 
approached this problem and what suggestions these 
various approaches can have for those of us struggling 
with the complexities of leading. OO 
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When someone tries to “lead” your 
group he is not necessarily on a 

c - 

personal power drive. Research is 
finding many acceptable motives to 
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LEADERSHIP 


BY JOHN K. HEMPHILL 


Today there is much ado about leadership. We study 
the qualities of great men, outstanding executives, and 
superior students in the vain hope of discovering a 
quality that we might call leadership. We write leader- 
ship training manuals, establish supervisory training 
programs, and develop personnel policy to foster execu- 
tive development. 

The total result is less than spectacular. 

Perhaps the apparent lack of success may be due to 
the manner in which we have tried to solve the complex 
problems of creating better leadership. Perhaps we have 
been concerned with too many things all at one time. 

It appears there are at least three, not just one, large 
questions to be answered about leadership. These are: 


1. What, in the situation or the person, prompts a 
member of a group to attempt to lead? 


2. What determines whether an attempt to lead by 
a group member will be followed, ignored, or 
even resented? 


3. Provided that it is followed, what determines 
whether a given act of attempted leadership will 
result in effective group effort? 


In other words, we need to learn more about why 
people try to lead, why group members follow or do not 
follow a suggested course of action, and what causes a 
specific course of action to be more or less effective. 


JOHN K. HEMPHILL spent seven years on the staff of 
the Ohio State University Leadership Studies before 
taking his present position as research associate with 
the Educational Testing Service at Princeton, New Jersey. 
He is currently engaged in research on the measurement 
of executive ability. 
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we set up the experiments 


Let’s look at these three large problems of leader- 
ship separately. 

During the last two years the Personnel Research 
Board Laboratory has completed four experiments, each 
concerned with (a) factors in the situation, and (b) 
factors in the person which motivate group members to 
attempt to lead.' These experiments were conducted 
under laboratory conditions. Each employed three or 
four-man groups composed of college students who 
were not acquainted with each other. 

During the experiments, observers behind one-way 
vision mirrors made tallies of the leadership acts at- 
tempted by each group member. An “attempted leader- 
ship act” meant to us a statement or suggestion from 
which the observer infers that its author intends to 
initiate a way for solving the group’s problem. Each 
such suggestion was tallied regardless of w hether or not 
it was followed by the group members. 

The number of leadership acts that have been ob- 
served for different group members has varied from a 
low of none during a single hour to more than 80. 
People do vary in the frequency with which they attempt 
to lead, and there is a slight tendency for those who 
attempt to lead with greater frequency in one situation 
to continue to do so in a second. Clearly, however, the 
most potent source of motivation for attempting an act 


These experiments were conducted under Contract Nooril7 
T.D. Ul NRI171123 between the Office of Naval Research and 
the Ohio State University Research Foundation. The opinions 
expressed herein are not to be regarded as representing 


the opinion of, or having the endorsement of, the Nav) 
Department, 


june, 1956 


of leadership is the nature of the situation, Let us look 
at some of the situational “whys” for attempting to lead, 
as revealed by the results of this series of experiments. 
When someone discovers that he alone possesses 
the information required for solution of the group's 
problem, he is strongly motivated to lead. 

Two of our four experiments have involved pos- 
session of such information. We have discovered that 
usually a person must have a relatively large store of 
“expert” information before he will attempt to lead. 

If he has only slightly more information than 
others in the group or if he lacks confidence in his in- 
formation, he will simply serve as a resource person. 
However, when he obviously has exclusive possession of 
information required for solution of the group's task, 
and it is not feasible for him to try to educate the others, 
he will as a rule attempt a larger number of leadership 
acts than other group members. 

9 The nature of the group's task bas a lot to do with 
* the number of leadership acts that will be attempted 
by members of the group. 

Certain tasks require very little in the way of co- 
ordinated effort. Others are impossible to accomplish 


until someone initiates a plan or course of action to be 
followed. 


In one experiment we used four different group 
tasks, each of 15 minutes duration. The tasks were (1) 
an electronic assembly problem, (2) a simple construc- 
tion task, (3) a game strategy situation in which the 
group opposed the experimenter, and (4) a group dis- 
cussion problem. 

The differences among these four tasks resulted in 
significant variation in the frequency of leadership 
attempts. The frequency of attempted leadership acts 
during the 15 minutes allotted to the discussion problem 
(in which the only required coordination was that of 
reaching a consensus) was much smaller than for the 
other tasks. 

Whether or not a person will attempt to lead de- 

* pends upon how his previous attempts have been 
received by the other members of his group. 

In one experiment we employed two research assist- 
ants as members of a four-man group without informing 
the two subjects. In half the groups the assistants played 
the roles of rejecting group members. In the other half 
the assistants played the roles of accepting group mem- 
bers. 

In their “rejecting” roles, each time a person tried 
to lead, the assistants let him know immediately, and 
in no uncertain terms, that they didn’t like “bossy” 
people, that they resented people who told them what to 
do, etc. In their “accepting” roles, whenever someone 
tried to lead the assistants indicated that they liked a 
person in a group who could get things going, who 
could come up with a good plan, ete. 

In neither role did the assistants ever attempt to 
lead, nor did they ever refuse to carry out a suggestion. 
They constantly displayed a keen interest in the task 
and frequently expressed a strong desire to do well. 

The assistants’ treatment of the subjects had a 
marked effect on attempts to lead. it was not uncommon, 
when the assistants were “rejecting”, to have 15 to 20 
minutes of utter silence, with everyone simply standing 
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around refusing to try to get things going. 


In contrast, when the assistants were “accepting”, 
group activities proceeded at a merry pace. Individuals 
who apparently had rarely led before, attempted to lead 


with machine-gun rapidity. Their style of leading often 
assumed the crude form of giving direct orders in the 
manner of the stereotype of the Army sergeant. The 
expected reaction of the group makes a real difference 
to the would-be leader. 
4 Motivation to lead is influenced by (1) bow im- 
* portant the group's task or proble m is to the in- 
dividual, and (2) whether the individual can expect that 
by leading he will provide a means of solving the group's 
problem. 

In one of our experiments we set up four different 
situations and observed how often the various group 
members tried to lead. The four situations: 

a. High motivation and high expectancy 

b. High motivation and low expectancy 

c. Low motivation and high expectancy 

d. Low motivation and low expectancy 

Far more leadership acts were attempted under the 
condition of high motivation and high expectancy than 
under the condition of low motivation and low expect- 
ancy, 


summing up 


Results of these four experiments indicate that 
many of the reasons for attempting leadership lie in the 
characteristics of the situation in which the person finds 
himself. He will try to lead if he recognizes himself as 
the “expert” in the group. The demands that the task 
imposes for organizing and planning produce an incen- 
tive for attempting leadership. People are apparently 
quite sensitive to how well their attempts to lead are 
accepted and it appears that acceptance can make a 
leader of almost anyone. A person will lead if the group's 
task is important to him and when he sees that leading 
can contribute to a solution of the group’s task. 

We attempt or do not attempt to lead for many 
reasons. The results of research are making some of 
these reasons explicit. It is clear from the evidence 
reported that there are other and more acceptable 
motives for attempting to lead than the desire for 
personal power. Sometimes, at least, people lead because 
the situation requires it. A full appreciation of these 
situational factors which motivate attempts to lead will 
take us a long way toward a better use of the leadership 
potential in our groups. 


FOR FURTHER STUDY 
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CARROTS 
AND 
CUDGELS 


BY SIDNEY ROSEN 


Most questions about leadership sooner or later 
lead to questions about having and using power. Un- 
fortunately, for many of us there is something unpleas- 
ant about the very word “power” which prevents us from 
having a closer look. When we do look, we discover 
that there is a positive side to power, too. More im- 
portant, we soon realize that power is inevitable and 
necessary. 

What is power? Before going further let us say 
that by power we mean the ability of one party to get 
some other party to do or not to do something; power 
is potential influence. Groups as well as individuals 
may have power. 

Ordinarily, no special effort is required to get some- 
one to do something which he would prefer doing or 
intended doing anyway. In such cases it might be wiser 
not to consider this as successful influence. There are 
exceptions : 

@ We may be successful in suggesting to someone 
that the direction in which he is moving toward his goal 
is less likely to get him there than some alternative way. 
For example, we might say: ‘‘Personally, we think your 
Chest Drive would get a bigger initial boost if you tried 
to enlist Reverend X on your side, rather than following 
through on your plan of first approaching Mayor Q.” 


SIDNEY ROSEN is a Research Associate at the University 
of Michigan's Research Center for Group Dynamics. He 
has been engaged for the past few years in an investiga- 
tion of the social structure of groups. His interest, Mr. 
Rosen tells us, “is in understanding not only the charac- 
teristics of those who have more influence as compared 
with those who have less, but also in discovering why 
these characteristics are relevant or irrelevant for social 
influence, and the process by which they become so.” 
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Reward or coercion? Which do you 


use? In a leadershi p role each is 
effective 


up to a point. 


@ The person doing the urging may be so disliked 
by the person being urged that the latter would prefer 
to suffer, remain ignorant, or be handicapped in some 
other way, rather than get help from him. 

@ The person needing help may be so “independ- 
ent” that he does not care to accept help from anyone, 

In all three instances we would begin to talk of 
successful influence only when the initial direction to 
the goal, or the dislike for the influencer, or the ob- 
stinacy of the “influencee” had been counteracted. In 
short, successful influence implies that reluctance or 
inertia on the part of the person to be influenced has 
been successfully overcome. 

Now that we have a common basis for talking about 
what power is, we can ask ourselves the following ques- 
tions and try to answer them: 

Why is power important? 

What determines who has power? 

What are the positive and what are the negative 

uses of power? 

Which uses of power are more effective? 


why is power important? 


The answer is fairly obvious. In many instances 
our dealings with others require it. Suppose most of 
the members of a group are trying to listen to a report, 
and at the same time another member persistently inter- 
rupts so that it is difficult to follow the report. It is 
clear that a general need exists for getting the disrupter 
to stop talking. But who will tackle the job, who ought 
to, and who will be successful? The answer depends 
largely on who has power over whom in this group. 

In other instances power is important because it 
makes life so much more convenient. Let's take a simple 
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example. It 1s getting dark in the meeting room, 
particularly in our corner. But there are so many people 
between us and the light switch that it would take a bit 
of a struggle to reach it. How much simpler to ask the 
person near the switch to turn on the light! Sometimes, 
of course, what is convenient for us is quite inconvenient 
for others. They think us lazy and inconsiderate. Even 
so, they often comply. (Here we touch the seamy side 
of power, of which more later.) 


what determines who has power? 


People may have power for numerous reasons: 
They may be well-liked for certain qualities. They may 
be experts. They may be feared. They may have au- 
thority vested in them, or delegated to them. Some of 
these reasons are discussed by other contributors to this 
Workshop. Let's merely summarize by saying that peo- 
ple have power because they happen to possess one or 
more resources at the time. 

We said earlier that successful influence involves 
overcoming the reluctance or inertia of another person. 
How do we overcome reservations on the part of some- 
one toward doing (or stopping from doing) something? 
We do so by holding out the promise of reward, or we 
use coercion. Some scientists speak of offering “positive 
incentives” or threatening “negative incentives”. Let’s 
look at the reward side first. 


power through promises 


If someone believes (or at least hopes) that we will 
let him share in our resources, then, other things being 
equal, he will do what we ask him to, even though the 
doing of it is not something he would ordinarily relish 
or consider. The expected reward must be more pleas- 
ant for him than the task is unpleasant, if he is to go 
through with the task. 

Imagine the group member who hates to attend 
meetings to hear financial reports (there are such per- 
sons), but who does attend, nevertheless, when he is told 
by the chairman that refreshments and entertainment 
will follow for those who stay. In effect, he is being 
offered a “sugar-coated pill”. Of course, in any actual 
situation there are usually other relevant incentives 
which need to be considered. 

There are countless possible rewards. Praise, re- 
ceiving affection, a prize, a diploma, wages, information, 
acceptance by the group are all examples. Incidentally, 
the reward proper should be distinguished from the 
manner in which the reward is offered, although some- 
times they may appear to be identical. Thus, praise may 
be communicated by a nod of approval, or by asking the 
membership-at- large for a vote of thanks to Mrs. A. 
It may be communicated in friendly or in matter-of-fact 
fashion, directly or indirectly, profusely or sparingly, 
privately or publicly. 

Up to this point we have talked as though there 
was every reason to believe that the reward would be 
forthcoming. And yet it is possible that someone may 
promise future rewards that he knows he cannot or will 
not deliver. He may get us to do his bidding by exploit- 
ing our needs and our trust. In the long run, however, 
such deception is usually uncovered, for sooner or later 
he will be called upon, by someone, to deliver the goods. 
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power through threats 


Now for the coercive use of power. If someone 
believes (or at least fears) that we can and will compel 
him to do something he would ordinarily not do or con- 
sider, or if he believes that we can and will compel him 
to stop doing something he would rather do, then he 
will comply with our wishes. He will comply to avoid 
being exposed to some resource of ours. Our resource 
is in this case a negative incentive for him, something 
he would rather escape. Not only must the expected 
coercion be more unpleasant for him than the task is 
unpleasant, but there must also be no apparent way to 
escape the coercion except by going through with the 
task. 6 

Note that the coercive situation is not just the 
opposite of the reward situation. The person who faces 
the prospect of being coerced if he fails to comply, has 
less freedom of choice between alternatives than does 
the person facing the prospect of reward for complying. 
As we shall see later, this difference is’ important. 

Let’s suppose we are a planning committee. Every 
sub-committee has already reported its individual rec- 
ommendations as to how to go about organizing a com- 
munity center. Group decisions are now being made on 
specific issues. But every time the group appears ready 
to make a decision, one and the same person postpones 
action because he feels that the decision would be wrong. 

Finally, after other methods of persuasion have 
failed, the chairman, with the tacit support of the others, 
says: “John, this sort of thing is definitely out of order. 
If you can’t play according to the rules, I’m going to 
recommend that you be dropped from the planning 
committee.” 

Assuming that the chairman is a man of his word, 
John is faced with the dilemma of accepting decisions 
which he thinks are wrong or being dropped from the 
committee. If being kicked off the committee seems 
worse to him than agreeing to bad decisions, it is likely 
that he will make an effort to comply. He has been 
coerced into doing so. 

There are also countless varieties of coercion or 
negative incentives. Some examples are: reproof, being 
hated, penalties, demotions, loss of job, being kept in 
ignorance, expulsion from school, the use or threat of 
physical force, ridicule, and malignment. As with re- 
wards, coercion proper should be distinguished from the 
manner in which coercion is threatened. 


which use of power 
is more effective? 


Before we can begin to answer this question we 
need to make an important point. In our description of 
power and the ways in which it can be used we have 
touched on only one broad type of situation. We might 
call it the “barter situation’. “I'll do this in exchange 
for that.” Or, “I won't do this if you won't do that 
to me.” This kind of tit-for-tat relationship is common 
enough in the market place, in the behavior of the very 
young, in some forms of diplomacy, and in political 
campaigning. 

In everyday living we often do things for others 
because of external incentives, but, fortunately, there is 
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often another reason: altruism. The activity proper may 
not be to our liking, and the person asking us to perform 
it may have no special resource; but we may do it any- 
way as an act of neighborliness or charity. The incentive 
in this case is internal. It is living up to some sort of 
code which we value. 

Quite often we do this spontaneously, without 
lengthy consultation of our “code book”. But occasion- 
ally someone will test limits. For example, Mrs. Y will 
“put on the bite”’. 

“In the name of charity,” she will say, ‘‘for the sake 
of our cause, won’t you join us in selling tickets for the 
juniors’ raffle? I'm sure you wouldn’t mind taking 25 
books of tickets for a start.” 

Our immediate response to such coercion will, of 
course, depend on many things. We might even agree 
to sell the tickets. But, if we had wished to help out 
because of altruistic reasons before, it is likely that these 
reasons would play a smaller part in the future, where 
Mrs. Y is concerned. 

It is simply not true that one use of power is guar- 
anteed to be more effective than another, Of course, there 
are some individuals who cannot be influenced except 
through coercion. And there are others who are unhappy 
unless coerced. In effect, they beg for “strong leader- 
ship”. Fortunately, such individuals are few. 


and for the rest of us — 


If we are not concerned with the long-run conse- 
quences of coercing someone else, and if we are inter- 
ested only in changing a person’s behavior and not his 
beliefs or feelings, then coercion may be effective enough. 
On the other hand, if’ we are interested in maintaining 
more than a fly-by-night relationship with the other per- 
son, if we wish to establish good will and to win him 
over to our point of view, then offering positive incen- 
tives is generally a better bet. 

This is because the use of power in one area has a 
way of fanning out to touch further areas of our rela- 
tionship with another person. For example, we may 
grow to like him for making available a specific reward. 
Out of our growing affection for him there is a good 
possibility that we might be still more willing to do 
what we didn’t wish to do formerly. It is more than 
likely that we might even change our attitude toward the 
activity itself. In the future we may even agree to do 
a wider variety of things. Thus, his overall potential 
influence increases. 

Or we may grow to dislike him in proportion to 
how arbitrary we think the coercion is. There is also a 
good possibility that our original dislike for doing what 
he wanted us to do will increase. We may even feel 
justified in taking revenge by such methods as the slow- 
down, pilferage, and sabotage, when the opportunity 
presents itself. Thus, his overall potential influence de- 
clines. 

FOR FURTHER STUDY 
1. Lippitt, R., Polansky, N., & Rosen, S. “The Dynamics 
of Power’. Human Relations, 1952, 5, 37-64. 
2. Maier, N. R. F. Psychology in Industry. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1955, 2nd ed. This has material on 
positive and negative incentives. oOo 
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THE TWO TASKS OF 
LEADERSHIP 


BY MORTON LIEBERMAN 
AND DOROTHY STOCK 


Experimental w ork at Harvard's s Department of Social 
Relations has led Robert F. Bales to some interesting 
conclusions about leadership. We present them here— 
in a framework which illustrates the method of scien- 
tific research in the elusive area of human relations. 


Concepts about leadership have ranged from the 
heights of the historically overwhelming “great man 
theory” (leaders are born not made) to more recent 
formulations which see leadership as a series of types 
of behavior which may be performed (a) by more than 
one group member, or (b) by different people at differ- 
ent times. 

This article explores some conceptions of leadership 
that stem from the Harvard laboratory of Robert F. 
Bales. A number of recent experiments suggest that 
leadership behavior is not generally or automatically the 
province of a single person. 

Bales sees leadership as a role that is often divided 
among at least two different types of specialists: the 
“task” specialist and the “socio-emotional” specialist. 
The “task” specialist, as the name implies, focuses on 
the task-problems of the group. It is he who contributes 
the most ideas and keeps the group working toward its 
official goals. 

An equally important role is fulfilled by the ‘‘socio- 
emotional” specialist. He works toward maintaining 
unity and good relationships among members. C learly, 
both kinds of functions need to be performed—the first 
to help the group work specifically on its task, and 
the second to maintain the kind of relationships between 
members of the group which make such work possible. 
The question many will ask themselves, probably, is 
whether they can perform both functions effectively, or 
why, in fact, they do not. 


MORTON LIEBERMAN is a graduate student in psy- 
chology at the University of Chicago. He is currently in- 
terning in clinical psychology at the lilinois Neuropsy- 
chiatric Institute. 


DOROTHY STOCK, a frequent contributor to ADULT 


LEADERSHIP, is a research psychologist at the Veterans’ 
Administration Hospital, Chicago, where she is now con- 
ducting a study of therapy groups. 

The authors have previously worked together on group 
research at the University of Chicago’s Human Dynamics 
Laboratory. 
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A special task of this article is to outline some of 
the experimental work which led Bales to recognize the 
frequency with which these functions are divided be- 
tween different people. 

In setting out on a program of research, the investi- 
gator is like a stranger with few road maps, but with 
a general idea of the goal toward which he is slowly and 
at times painfully groping. On this journey there are 
discernible landmarks or crossroads. At these choice- 
points the scientist must make decisions as to the kind 
of theory he will build, the procedure he will follow, 
the groups he will study, and so on. Each choice he 
makes will influence the next set of alternatives, 

All that any worker in the field of group dynamics 
can observe are the things that people do and say. In 
the group, statement follows statement, accompanied by 
observable gestures. This is the irreducible “stuff” with 
which the investigator begins. All that is said about the 
group goes beyond the observable facts ‘and involves 
interpretation. 

Possibly one of the most important decisions a 
scientist must make is with respect to the kinds of facts 
he will regard as important. He could not, of course, 
consider each statement of each individual in the group 
as a unique, never-to-be-repeated event. His data would 
be so cumbersome that he could draw no conclusions 
about it at all. Rather, the researcher must begin to 
abstract from this basic data before it is even gathered. 
That is, he must form’ some manageable number of cate- 
gories into which he can pigeonhole the behavior of 
the members. 

The categories he chooses depend on the pur poses 
and the theoretical bent of the experimenter. For exam- 
ple, if his hunch is that giving suggestions to others has 
some important relationship to leadership, he may choose 
to note the number of suggestions each member of the 
group mi ikes. If he thinks that emotional expressions 
are important in determining leadership, he may note 
the type of emotions expressed. 
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In the case we are considering, Bales had at least 
two goals. The first pertained specifically to his research 
interest: he wished to develop a way of observing and 
recording behavior that would be useful in studying 
many types of groups. The second was one which most 
researchers hold in common: he wished to arrive at 
conclusions which could be generalized—that is, which 
could reasonably be assumed to be true for groups other 
than the ones he studied. 

These two goals guided the selection of a system for 
observing and abstracting behavior. First, the categories 
needed to have relevance to types of problems that all 
sorts of groups face. Second, since Bales wished to dis, 
cover general laws, his categories must not be too closely 
bound to the specific task of a particular group. For if 
the content of the discussion were used, what kind of 
relationships could the experimenter find between a 
P.T.A, meeting and that, say, of a board meeting of U.S. 
Steel or a Girl Scout troop? 


a group's two tasks 


Bales conceives of group interaction as an attempt 
to solve problems. But the problems any group faces 
consist of more than the problems they recognize as 
their “task”. He conjectures that by the very nature of 
the productive work a group does (such as planning a 
conference, for example), tensions and strains will be 
built up among the members of the group. These ten- 
sions—i.e., of relating to one another in the process of 
solving task problems—need to be reduced if further 
problem solving in the task area is to be accomplished. 
The maintenance of satisfactory interpersonal relations 
is thus another type of problem in any group. Some inter- 
action needs to be devoted to solving problems of this 
socio-emotional type. Otherwise the group will disinte- 
grate into a crowd of unrelated individuals. This way of 
viewing group interaction constitutes a “theoretical 
approach”. The categories used to pigeonhole the 
behavior will of necessity relate to this theory. 

To summarize so far, we have said that because of 
the complicated nature of the material, anyone studying 
group behavior must adopt some way of organizing 
and condensing his data. In selecting a procedure he is 
guided by his research goals and by the assumptions he 
makes about what is important and unimportant about 
group interaction (i.e., his theoretical approach). 

A further consideration is a practical one: the num- 
ber of categories must not be so great that the system 
will become top-heavy and cumbersome. At the same 
time, the categories must not be too few or too over- 
simplified, for fear they will exclude relevant behavior. 


categorizing group behavior 


The system which Bales devised for categorizing 
and representing group behavior is known as “inter- 
action process analysis”. This system views the inter- 
action in a group as a sequence of questions, answers, 
and positive and negative reactions to these questions and 
answers. The system pays attention both to task-oriented 
and to socially-oriented emotional behavior. 

Three types of questions are distinguished: asking 
for information, opinion, and suggestions. 

Corresponding to these three types of questions 
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are three types of answers: giving information, giving 
opinions, and giving suggestions. These answers are 
problem-solving attempts which call for reactions. 

Negative reactions include showing disagreement, 
tension, or antagonism. On the positive side, the cor- 
responding reactions include showing agreement, ten- 
sion release, and friendly solidarity. These comprise 
the 12 categories used as a basis of analysis. 

A last important decision has to do with the kind 
of group to study. Two extremes are possible: groups 
in their natural setting, or laboratory groups especially 
composed for the purposes of the experiment. Bales has 
chosen in this case to study groups in the setting of a 
laboratory—a situation which allows him more rigorous 
control of the conditions under which the group operates, 

On the third floor of Harvard’s Emerson Hall there 
is a specially designed room for the purpose of observing 
the operation of committees and similar types of small 
groups. Containing chairs, and a table which can be 
varied in size, the room is well lighted and surfaced in 
acoustic tile. On one wall is a blackboard and on another 
a large mirror. 

Behind the mirror is an observation room, for in 
reality the mirror is a one-way glass through which a 
team of observers on the other side may watch without 
disturbing the subjects. While the subjects are aware 
that they are being watched, the illusion is such that 
self-consciousness is generally brief. The “mirror” is 
ignored and soon forgotten. 


the experiment 


All the groups in the experiment reported here (24 
in all) were composed of paid male undergraduates at 
Harvard. Every effort was made to insure that none of 
the subjects knew any of the others. (In a few cases 
this did not prove to be the case.) The subjects were 
not introduced to each other by name, and no leader 
was appointed by the experimenter. 

The experimenter wished to start the members on as 
equal a footing as possible, and thus leave them to solve 
all of their problems of social organization without 
the interference of previous knowledge or experience 
of one another, The intent was to create conditions 
where development of role specialists could most freely 
be observed. 

Each group included two to seven members and was 
given the same task. Each group was told that the-ex- 
perimenter was interested in group discussion and de- 
cision-making. Each subject was presented with a five- 
page written summary of facts about an administrative 
problem, and was asked not to show the summary to 
anyone else. They were collected by the experimenter 
after each subject read his copy. Then the subjects were 
asked to consider themselves as members of the ad- 
ministrative staff in the case they had just read. 

They were to discuss the problem for 40 minutes and 
then make recommendations and a decision about the 
case. They were asked to come to a “group decision” 
without any further specification, Again the aim here 
was to leave as unstructured a situation as possible, 
thereby giving the experimenter a chance to study the 
process of how the group might develop and differ- 
entiate various roles. 


adult leadership 
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questions the experimenter asked 


During the discussion observers behind the “mirror” 
analyzed the action within the group—who spoke, to 
whom he spoke, and how he spoke—in terms of the 12 
categories. At the end of the session the host experi- 
menter returned and asked the subjects to fill out a 
questionnaire including the questions: “Who contributed 
the best ideas for solving the problem?” and “How 
well did you personally like each of the other members?” 

The first question refers, of course, to the “task” 
specialist, while the second refers to the “socio-emo- 
tional” specialist. Each group met four times so that the 
experimenter might get a sample of any developmental 
trends within the group. 

The data gathered in the manner described above 
were of two varieties: first, observations of overt behavior 
during the experimental sessions (derived from ob- 
servers’ records of the interaction); second, measures 
of certain attitudes members hold toward each other 
(derived from member-responses to a questionnaire). 
A number of questions were put to these data by Bales. 
The following were among the most important. 

1. How much consensus did the groups show on the 
questionnaires? For instance, did all members of a group 
tend to agree on the member rated as having the “best 
ideas” and on the member “best liked’? 

2. How often did leadership of both varieties (task 
and socio-emotional) reside in one person? 

3. What kinds of behavior did the task specialist and 
the socio-emotional specialist show? 

4. As between groups with high and low consensus, 
were there differences with respect to choice of specialist ? 

By a series of statistical analyses of the two types of 
data, some answers to these and related questions were 


found. 


here are some test results 


The findings, while still tentative, indicate that the 
man who is judged by the group members to have the 
“best ideas” is not generally the “best liked”, 

The separation tends to become more marked with 
time. At the end of the group’s first meeting there is 
about one chance in two that the task leader will be the 
most liked. At the end of the second meeting the chances 
are reduced to one in four. At the end of the third they 
are one in six and at the end of the fourth they are only 
one in seven. There are apparently few men who can 
hold both roles. Instead, the tendency is for these posi- 
tions to be held by two different people. By the end 
or the fourth meeting the two are combined only about 
as often as one would expect by chance. 

The two kinds of specialists behave differently. For 
example, members seen by others as task leaders usually 
give more suggestions and opinions, and tend to receive 
more agreement from others. The socio-emotional spe- 
cialists, on the other hand, are higher in giving and 
receiving solidarity and tension release. This activity is 
not always confined to positive reactions however. In 
some groups the best-liked person may also show a good 
deal ‘of disagreement. 

In order for a person to become established in the 
minds of other members as a socio-emotional specialist, 
it is probably more important that he be representative 
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of their reactions, both positive and negative, than that 
he support the task specialist. Apparently reactions that 
are emotionally gratifying to other members tend to be 
generalized by them into liking for the person who 
expresses the reactions. And sometimes, apparently, there 
is a felt need for the expression of negative reactions, 
especially if the task leader is felt to be dominating. 

Why is it that a man who is admittedly helping the 
group solve its task problems may fail to be propor- 
tionately well liked? There are a number of theories 
which have some plausibility, For example, it may be 
that the man who presses to get the job done may be 
identified by others as representing the demands of 
authority, and some may transfer to him the negative 
attitudes they hold toward authority in general. 

This theory is difficult to prove or disprove. How- 
ever, additional work on the puzzle has turned up one 
fact that is most suggestive: those people who fail to 
elicit as much liking as one would expect in proportion to 
their task contribution are not only very high partici- 
pators, but they also have a low ratio of remarks ad- 
dressed to them. In a word, they “talk too much”. 

In some cases they probably attempt to dominate 
others and frustrate the desire of others to be heard. 
In other cases they may ignore the fact that they are 
not receiving a sufficient amount of support to warrant 
going ahead, but persist nevertheless. 

By way of contrast, there are persons who manage 
to maintain high participation, high task ratings, and 
proportionately high liking ratings. These persons typi- 
cally have a high ratio of remarks addressed to them. 
The fact that such persons are relatively rare, and that 
the task and socio-emotional leadership is often divided, 
does not lead to the conclusion that the division is 
preferable. 

A later experiment set up to find out whether 
groups were more satisfied under the conditions of 
unified or dual leadership failed to show that either 
type had any decided advantage. Either type can appar- 
ently work satisfactorily. 

Under conditions of dual leadership, both the task 
specialist and the socio-emotional specialist are in real- 
ity leaders, and each is important to the stability of 
the group. The task specialist helps to keep the group 
engaged in work; but if he is dominating and incon- 
siderate, the pressure of decision and work tends to 
provoke irritation and injure the unity of the group. 
The socio-emotional specialist can help to restore this 
unity in case it is impaired and keep the members of 
the group aware of their importance as individuals 
whose special needs and values are respected. Thus, in 
some cases two specialized leaders, each with certain 
deficiencies, may be able to complement each other and 
keep the group moving toward its goals without too 
much loss of interpersonal satisfaction. 

The strength of consensus of a group affects the 
leadership functions. So also does the stage of develop- 
ment of the group. A group, even with considerable 
consensus, is apt by its second or third meeting to erupt 
in challenges toward the task leader, with a correspond- 
ing rise in the rate of disagreement and antagonism. 
But if the initial consensus of the group is sufficiently 
high, and if progress is made towards accomplishment of 
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the task, some members rally around the task leader 
again and his acceptance tends to rise. 

However, in a group that starts with a low degree 
of consensus, progress usually is slight. There tends 
to be a rapid turnover of task leaders and they are less 
apt to be liked. Furthermore, a new type of “specialist” 
is likely to appear—a member who talks more than 
anybody else, but is neither liked best nor seen as con- 
tributing good ideas to the discussion. 


next steps? 


Having come to these conclusions about experi- 
mental groups, the researcher may wish to speculate 
about how much the conclusions may be applied to other 
groups. In the experiment reported, the groups that 
were studied were initially leaderless groups of two to 
seven members. The task involved an administrative 
decision. It seems reasonable to suppose that in other 
groups of this general type one might also expect to find 
two or more people assuming the roles of task and socio- 
emotional specialist. Such groups might include small 
committees or staffs in a variety of situations where 
fairly specific decisions are to be made. 

As with most studies, the findings suggest directions 
for future research. For example, would the presence 
of an official leader influence the emergence of a task 
or socio-emotional specialist, and if so, how? Would the 
leader assume one or both of these functions? 

Would his status as leader change the pattern of 
positive sociometric choices (who is best liked) in the 
group? Another question might have to do with task. 
Would the same pattern of task and socio-emotional 
specialists develop in a group which did not have a 
specific task? If not, how would it differ? 

It should perhaps be pointed out that the general 
area in which results are found (though not the specific 
results themselves) are determined by where the re- 
searcher looks. In the case, Bales conceives of group 
interactions as attempts to solve both task and socio- 
emotional problems. His procedures and preliminary 
hunches direct him to the examination of leadership roles 
relevant to these general problems, and his findings 
uncover certain relationships between two kinds of role- 
specialists and their characteristic behavior. 

The formulations arrived at by Bales might be 
missed by an experimenter guided by a different theo- 
retical approach. He, in turn, might uncover useful in- 
formation which could complement Bales’ findings. 

This is a reflection of the fact that all experi- 
mentation is both demonstration and discov ery. A satis- 
factory experiment is one in which certain preliminary 
hunches are supported and in which some new relation- 
ships are uncovered. The new relationships may be 
interesting in themselves and suggestive for further 
work, oO 


The research reported in the aheve article is described in: 
l. Bales, R. F. “How People Interact in Conferences.” 
Scientific American, March, 1955, 
2. Bales, R. F. and Slater, P. E. “Role Differentiation 
in Small Decision Making Groups.” Family: Socialization 
and Interaction Process, ed. by T. Parsons and R. F. Bales. 
Glencoe: Free Press, pp. 259-306. 
3. Bales, R. F. “Task Likeability as a Function of Talk- 


ing and Listening in Decision Making Groups.” Unpublished. 
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LEADERSHIP ‘ 
AND GROUP 


Do you believe that “the friendlier 
the group members, the better they 
work together”? Leadership 
research for the Army indicates 
this “ain't necessarily so”. 


“My main problems are with people.” The lieu- 
tenant looked out over the tubes of his 120 millimeter 
anti-aircraft guns pencilling above the busy crews of the 
battery. “My job,” he continued, “is to make people 
perform so that the battery shoots as accurately as the 
weapons system permits.” 

In these words a young Army officer puts his finger 
on the crux of leadership situations today in which we 
are trying to achieve a maximum performance of man- 
machine systems. Those words, “make people perform 
so that...” are on the minds, not only of artillerymen, 
but of factory supervisors, farmers, industrialists, and 
many kinds of teachers. 

Getting people to perform in one way or another is, 
after all, leadership in action, But when you think in 
terms of a machine-tailored goal, it is no simple matter 
to bring human performance to the far limits imposed 
by our modern “machine” environment. 

The artilleryman has, like most leaders, a heritage 
to fall back on: experience, schooling, opinion, legend, 
war stories. All of these serve him. But in his intricate 
man-machine situation, he is still asking himself many 
questions. 

What can he do to help his team achieve its mission? 


FRANCIS H. PALMER is Director of Research of the 
Human Research Unit No. 2, Continental Army Com- 
mand, which is one of several field units of the Human 
Resources Research Office, The George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C. 
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BY FRANCIS H. PALMER 


What are the best relationships between himself and his 
team for the fostering of achievement? Are these rela- 
tionships constant, or does his role as a leader vary with 
the activity of the group and its composition at any given 
time? 


every group has many goals 


To answer some of these questions—even as par- 
tially as we are prepared to answer them—we must leave 
the leader and think for a moment in terms of the goals 
of the group organization. It is often assumed that a 
group has a single goal, easily associated with a specified 
activity. The truth is, however, that human groups are 
seldom engaged in a single activity. 

Even relatively simple groups such as a railroad 
section crew are usually pursuing several goals. These 
goals may include not only laying track for the rail- 
road, but also any of the various individual satisfactions 
sought by members of the group. In fact, the Human 
Resources Research Office has designed studies which 
assume that to be proficient a group must excel in 
several activities and, moreover, that those human fac- 
tors which contribute to high performance in one activity 
may be entirely unrelated to performance in other 
activities. 

These two assumptions-—as well as certain implica- 
tions for leader-group relationships—have evolved from 
a project aimed at helping the anti-aircraft lieutenant 
answer some of his problems. It may be helpful to out- 
line this project. 
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First of all, the research task seemed to be to identify 
those human factors within AAA batteries which differ- 
entiated particularly good and poor organizations. It 
proceeded along these lines: 

1. A large number of senior Army officers and 
battery commanders were asked to enumerate those 
activities essential for the performance of the antiair- 
craft battery’s mission. 

2. Measures of these activities were developed so 
that the battery could be rated in a reliable and valid 
manner as it performed its duties. 

3. Then, measures of certain human characteristics 
of the battery were developed. These included leader- 
ship roles and techniques used in the unit, the inter- 
personal relationships of the men, the personalities of 
various key personnel, and the background, attitudes, and 
level of morale of the unit’s personnel. 

4. A large sampling of batteries was then chosen 
and tested from two standpoints: from that of perform- 
ance of its essential activities and from that of its human 
makeup. 

5. Finally, measures of performance were correlated 
with human factors, thereby indicating which human 
factors were consistently present or absent in high 
achievement of the several activities essential for the 
success of the group. 

Such a study might be expected to produce certain 
“obvious” conclusions. For example: that a unit com- 
posed of well-shaven, responsible, neat, intelligent men 
would naturally operate more efficiently in achieving its 
goals than one which was not; or, if the men were well 
grouped from the standpoint of friendship and ability 
to get along well—like the Harlem Globetrotters, per- 
haps-——they would form a better ‘‘team” and, hence, could 
be expected to operate more effectively: in short, that if 
all the admirable human traits and relationships you can 
think of were somehow tossed into our mixture, we 
would have a close-to-ideal organization. Let us look at 
some of the results of the study. 


some surprising results 


It was found that a unit which was particularly 
good at one type of activity, such as identifying and 
tracking aircraft with its radar, was no more likely to be 
good at maintaining its equipment than a unit which 
was poor in the operation of its radar; and that a unit 
whose Absence Without Leave (AWOL) rate was low 
was no more likely to maintain its equipment well or 
operate its radar well than a unit with a high rate of 
absences. 

It was found that human characteristics which 
related to one type of activity were seldom related to 
another. Indeed, on occasion, a characteristic related to 
desirable performance on one task was negativ ely related 
to desirable performance on another! 

It was found that radar crews whose members more 
often chose one another as off-duty companions per- 
formed more poorly when operating their equipment 
than those crews who limited their associations to duty 
hours. ; 

What, exactly, do these findings show? That it 
doesn’t make a bit of difference whether equipment is 
properly maintained, or whether a unit’s AWOL rate is 
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high? Or that it really doesn’t matter whether team- 
mates are compatible? Not at all. 

Although each of these factors has, of course, 
important implications outside the scope of this study, 
the findings do show that we must be careful in general- 
izing about group performance on several activities 
simply because the group has performed well on one. 
They also show that there are work situations in which 
congeniality among group members does not contribute 
to proficiency on specific tasks. 

Furthermore, they suggest that we need to learn 
a good deal more about families of human activities 
that is, types of group tasks which require the same 
interpersonal background. Only when this is known 
can we begin to generalize safely from the results of one 
study about those factors which will contribute to per- 
formance on tasks other than those concerned in the 
study. 


it’s true outside the Army too 


Finally, the present results suggest hypotheses 
which may have bearing on the training of young leaders. 


Perhaps we can now say to the young leader that his 


behavior might well vary with the specific activity in 
which his organization is engaged, and that in the usual 
case where the organization is involved in several activi- 
ties, the appropriate role should be tailored to the activ- 
ity which he considers most essential. 

We might also say to him that the degree to which 
he should maintain social distance between himself and 
his followers will vary according to whether the unit’s 


task is more closely associated with the satisfaction of 
individual needs among unit members or with more 
im pe rsonal 


or externally imposed—goals. In other 


words, if the primary goal, at a particular time, is to 


erect a unit social center, he should be more familiarly 
involved with his men; if the primary goal is a specific 
military mission, he should maintain relatively greater 
social distance. 


We may say to him, too, that in certain activities 
his leadership will not be as effective or as important 
as the leadership of his subordinate officers. For example, 


the performance of radar crews seemed to be most 
closely related with the characteristics of the crew 
leaders, while attitude and morale measures were more 
closely associated with the actions of the battery com- 
mander. He must realize, then, that at all times he does 
not directly play the most important leadership role 
for all segments of his organization. 


These findings are at once general and _ specific. 
They are derived from a military situation, but it is 
likely that they apply as well to many public, com- 
mercial, vocational, and educational situations. 

It is a fundamental tenet, of course, that produc- 
tion, working hours, personnel qualifications, and plant 
operation in general are all geared to the goals of the 
organization. Now we should begin advising our young 
leaders to consider carefully the specific goals of their 
organizations before they initiate leadership activity. 
It boils down, then, to a generality with specific appli- 
cations. In time, the researcher hopes to whittle down the 
generality itself. In the meantime, it is a direction in 
which we can confidently travel. OO 
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Who is the real leader of your group? 
Look again. He may not be 


THE LEADER 
YOU ELECTED 


BY RAYMOND B. CATTELL 


A survey of some 50 psychological researches on the 
personality of leaders reveals the surprising fact that 
in the majority the leader was not defined as the person 
who managed the group, but as the person who was most 
popular, or who was best known, or who was named by 
most people as a friend. 

To apply these findings, however, to practical prob- 
lems of leader selection could be highly misleading. This 
apparently vague use of a term arose partly because it 
was experimentally easier to choose the popular person 
than the true leader, but also because the leadership 
concept has never been thought through. 

The findings on leaders now to be described are 
based on watching and measuring the performance of 
100 groups of 10 men each, as they coped with a series 
of standard situations. Two kinds of leaders were rec- 
ognized, according to two definitions, (1) the popular, 
elected leaders, and (2) the effective leaders, who con- 
tributed most to the group goals. 

If it is not to be confused with “dictatorship”, or 
“the power behind the throne”, or sundry other stereo- 
types, this conception of the effective leader must be 
amplified a little. Every group that is not a mere aggre- 
gate of individuals consists of a number of people who 
have come together to satisfy needs which they could 
not satisfy as unaided individuals. 

Grasping this dynamic conception of the group is 
essential to understanding or prediction about groups 
and leaders. On this foundation a leader can be defined 
as the person who contributes most to enabling the group 
to achieve its satisfactions. 

This is a democratic conception of leadership, be- 
cause it makes every member in some degree a leader. 
Everyone gets some contribution rating (It may occasion- 
ally be negative!), but the person with the highest 
measure, regardless of his formal position, or whether 
elected or unelected, is defined as the leader. 

History provides examples in which the definition 
by popularity and the definition by effectiveness would 


RAYMOND B. CATTELL is Research Professor in 
Psychology at the University of Illinois. For the last 12 
years he has directed the Laboratory of Personality 
Assessment and Group Behavior, which is interested in 
“developing more objective means of handling human 
problems”. 
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point to quite different persons as the group leader. 
George Washington came in for a great deal of criticism 
and had a reserved personality which placed him a long 
way from the demagogic type which quickly acquires 
popularity, King Charles II, on the other hand, was a 
merry and most popular monarch, but Britain hit some 
new lows in international prestige under his kingship. 

There have been civil servants, scientists, and others 
quite out of the public eye who, far more than any well- 
known personage, have moulded the group and satisfied 
the life needs of the average member of society. Thus, 
neither lack of popular acclaim nor definite unpopularity 
are incompatible with effective leadership, defined as 
bringing the group toward its desired goals. 


the two kinds of leaders 


In our personality study of leaders in the 100 groups 
previously mentioned, the leaders were picked in two 
ways. First, as stated, the person in each group who 
received the-most votes as leader was recorded as the 
most popular. Second, hidden observers recorded the 
actual number of leadership acts by all members that 
led to improved group performance and solution of 
difficulties. The person in each group who performed 
the largest number of such acts was recorded as the most 
effective leader, (Actually, in the original published 
report (5) effective leaders were chosen in two ways, 
but for present purposes we can consider them as one.) 
Frequently the most effective leader was the same man 
as the elected leader, but there were so many groups in 
which he was not, that it was clear we were dealing with 
different conceptions. 


This difference was borne out when the personality 
profiles of the two types were examined. These person- 


ality profiles, it is important to point out, were made 
before the groups were assembled. Each of the 1,000 
subjects was given the “Sixteen Personality Factor Ques- 
tionnaire’. The subjects were then randomly assembled 
in groups of 10, and leaders allowed to emerge. Thus, 
what we measured could not be due to the group situa- 
tion, but must have been part of the persistent personality 
of the individual before group influences were brought 
to bear. 

The profiles of leaders were measurably different 
from non-leaders, and, in addition, there were some 
statistically significant differences between elected, popu- 
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lar leaders and the effective leaders. In the diagram 
(p. 56), the first factor in the 16 P.F. test, labelled for 
convenience A, is that dimension of temperament which 
runs from cyclothymia (sometimes lively, sometimes 
depressed) to schizothymia (withdrawn, shy). The sec- 
ond, B, is general intelligence. The third, C, is ego 
strength as opposed to neurotic tendency. E is dominance 
or submissiveness, and so on through a series of tem- 
peramental and dynamic traits. 

As the diagram shows, those who become leaders in 
either sense have certain things in common, They are, 
for instance, compared with non-leaders, significantly 
more intelligent, enthusiastic, conscientious, and bold, 
less given to feelings of insecurity, stronger in will con- 
trol, and less subject to anxiety or tension. 

Most of these differences make good psychological 
sense. One can see these traits operating singly or to- 
gether in the situations the leader is called upon to 
handle. For example, higher intelligence is a prerequi- 
site in problem solving. A strong sense of responsibility, 
a standing up for group moral standards and fair play, 
are among the requirements most frequently mentioned 
by followers. Freedom from neurotic anxiety is neces- 
sary for the leader to withstand the wear and tear of 
office. 

Fewer differences were shown between effective 
and elected leaders than between leaders and the general 
population, Effective leaders, however, are significantly 
more intelligent than elected leaders and they tend to 
show in a greater degree the leader's freedom from 
neurotic anxiety, his strength of will, and his inde- 
pendent boldness (H factor). 

The elected leaders, on the other hand, are signifi- 
cantly more talkative and sociable. They show more 
impulsive emotionality and a happy-go-lucky serenity in 
worrying circumstances (2,3). They are in general less 
readily inhibited and have had a less punishing life 
experience than individuals who fall into the “effective 
leader” classification. It is easy to see that in terms of 
getting known and elected, talkative and sociable quali- 
ties are advantageous, though they do not favor thought- 
fulness and sensitivity in solving problems. 


we have only begun to research 


In summary, we now have a personality test which 
can predict with fair accuracy, even before the group is 
assembled, who is likely to be the elected leader and who 
is likely to contribute most to group problem solving. 
The reader interested in a more technical handling of 
the psychological statistics should read elsewhere (2,5) 
about the specification equation, which shows the weights 
to be given to each factor score in estimating the leader- 
ship potentiality, At present, by giving small weights 
also to the lesser personality factors involved, this estima- 
tion can be made to account for the greater part of the 
variance (2) in leadership. 

Quite apart from this practical gain in applied 
psychology, the advances made by these researches yield 
us insight into what the leader does that makes him a 
successful leader, and what the demands of the group are 
upon the personality of the leader. 

Of course, these generalizations apply strictly to 
leadership in small groups, in face-to-face situations, 
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where there is no highly developed traditional structur- 
ing. But it is to be hoped that the very promising findings 
here will lead to more research on personality-factor 
prediction covering leadership in widely different group 
Situations. 
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THE PERSONALITY PROFILES OF THE TWO TYPES OF LEADERS 
<<" PERSONALITY FACTORS —"""> 


Difference ABCEFGH 
from +1.00 
General Population 
3 +.75 
Standard Deviation 
Units 
+ 50 
+.25 
General Population 
Level 
(Non-Leaders) 
—.25 
—.50 
=~ 75 
— 1.00 


Scored Minus on Chart 


Schizothymia (aloof) 

Low General Ability (dull) 

General Instability (emotional) 
Submission (submissive) 

Desurgency (glum, silent) 

Weakness of Character (Casual) 
Withdrawn Schizothymia (Timid) 
Toughness (Tough) 

Lack of Paranoid Tendency (Trustful) 
Practical Concernedness (Conventional) 
Naive Simplicity (Simple) 

Freedom from Anxiety (Confident) 
Q1. Conservatism (Conservative) 

@2. Group Dependence (Dependent) 
@3. Lack of Stability (Lax) 

4. Relaxation (Stable) 
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L MN O Qi Qz Qs 91 
Scored Plus on Chart 


Cyclothymia (warm, outgoing) 
Intelligence (bright) 

Ego Strength (mature) 

Dominance (dominant) 

Surgency (Enthusiastic) 

Super-Ego Strength (Conscientious) 
Adventurous Cyclothymia (Adventurous) 
Sensitivity (Sensitive) 

Paranoid Tendency (Suspecting) 
Bohemian Unconcern (Eccentric) 
Sophistication (Sophisticated) 

Anxious Insecurity (Insecure) 

Radicalism (Experimenting) 
Self-Sufficiency (Self-sufficient) 

Will Control (Controlled) 

Somatic Anxiety (Tense) © 
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UNDERSTANDING AND 
HELPING YOUR GROUP 


A good leader unites understanding with action. 


This article discusses 
based on accurate perception. 


some conditions for appropriate action 


BY N. L. GAGE 


You’ve probably heard it said, and you'll probably 
say it sounds reasonable, that leaders ought to under- 
stand their groups. Most people seem willing to agree 
that you can’t lead a group unless you can share its lan- 
guage, understand its messages, and know its attitudes, 
wants, and beliefs accurately enough so that what you 
suggest will be appropriate to what the group wants 
and can do. If you do perceive the group accurately, it 
will accept your influence, your suggestions, your leader- 
ship. And you'll be an effective leader. 

Like most simple and plausible ideas, this one can 
be analyzed. The analysis shows there’s a lot beneath 
its surface. Most of the thinking about the connection 
between “accuracy of social perception” and “effective- 
ness in interpersonal relations” has been left to the 
researchers. Research workers have been trying to sharp- 
en their ideas so that they can understand their data 
better and design improved research. 

As often happens, though, the same analysis may 
be useful to practitioners—people who have to use some 
working concepts and theories in their dealings with 
real-life groups facing practical issues. So let’s take a 
look at some of the refinements—the if’s, and’s, and but’s 
—that research workers have had to develop in their 
pondering about why and how leaders ought to under- 
stand their groups. 


accurate perception plus .. . 


We can begin by realizing that leaders are people 
behaving. So the concepts that apply to all behavior 
apply to leadership, too. This means that the ‘“‘under- 
standing” or “perceiving” part of leadership is only a 
part. Take the most accurate perceiver of a group you 


N. L. GAGE, Associate Professor of Education at the 
University of Illinois, has a four-year research grant 
from the U.S. Public Health Service for studies in social 
perception in the classroom. 

“I am interested in interpersonal perception,” says 
Mr. Gage, “because it may be helpful in understanding 
and improving the work of that most ubiquitous, power- 
ful, and misunderstood of America’s leaders—the class- 
room teacher.” 
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can imagine—if he doesn’t also have certain other com- 
ponents of behavior in the right form, he won't lead. 
In addition to being perceptive, he needs to be (1) 
motivated in certain ways and he needs to be (2) 
capable of acting as his motives and perceptions tell 
him to. 

You can easily think of examples here. Remember 
the last time you sat in a meeting and someone whispered 
to you a point or a recommendation that was just what 
the group needed. And then he sat back and let the 
group flounder for minutes or days without offering his 
idea. He was perceptive but not motivated, so he didn’t 
lead. 

Or there is the person who has the motivation and 
the accurate perception but lacks the wherewithal—say, 
the knowledge of the subject or the skill in expressing 
himself. He may want desperately to move the group 
in a certain direction. He may sense correctly that this 
is what the group also wants, ‘and that the group needs 
only a certain reformulation of its problem in order to 
move that way. But he lacks the ability to state it clearly. 
So he sits there more or less choked up with good 
intentions and perceptions—and doesn’t lead. 

We can think of at least two more necessary com- 
ponents of the situation that will produce a connection 
between leadership and accuracy of perception. A person 
has to have freedom to behave according to his percep- 
tions. 

Some groups just don’t provide this freedom. They 
define the roles, i.e., the expected behaviors, of a person 
in such ways that he can’t adjust his actions to the 
requirements he perceives. 

A submarine crew might be such a group. The men’s 
feelings and opinions might be more or less accurately 
understood by the officers. But the behaviors of the crew 
and officers are all tightly prescribed. An officer shouldn't 
take the idiosyncrasies of his men into account. So his 
effectiveness as a leader doesn’t depend on his accuracy 
in perceiving the men as individuals, nor even on his 
accuracy in perceiving the ways in which his particular 
crew differs from others. 

Furthermore, we can expect accurate perceptions to 
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produce effective leadership only insofar as the perceiver 
has enough confidence in his perceptions to let them 
guide his behavior. 

Perceptions are in a sense predictions and have to 
be verified by subsequent events. The person who isn’t 
sure enough of the accuracy of his perceptions, who has 
to wait some more and see, won't act according to them. 
He may have the motivation, the ability, and the freedom 
to act, but if he isn’t confident enough, there will be no 
relationship between the accuracy of his perceptions and 
the effectiveness of his lez idership. 

A fifth and final qualification: What the person is 
accurate in perceiving has to be relevant to the purposes 
and interests of the group. 

Effective leadership doesn’t stem from understand- 
ing of just any aspect of the group. The understanding 
has to involve something the group is concerned about, 
acting on, aiming toward, or influenced by. 

The leader of a religious group had better under- 
stand his members’ religious beliefs and their opinions 
on church policy. It won't matter much whether he 
knows how they stand on political issues or on matters 
of concern only to the medical profession. But when he’s 
a member of ; t politics il group or a medical fraternity, 
then his ability to estimate the opinions of his group on 
political or medical matters had better be high if he 
wants to lez id. 

Suppose } you agree that accuracy of perception is not 
enough—that it has to be accompanied by certain kinds 
of motivation, ability, confidence, freedom on the part of 
the perceiver, and relevance on the part of what he is 
accurate in perceiving. 

You might still say, “I need to understand the 
people I'm working with if I’m going to provide some 
effective leadership, Accuracy of perception is still neces- 
sary, even if not sufficient. How can I become more 
accurate in how I perceive the values, opinions, beliefs, 
interpersonal relationships, and other relevant aspects 
of the people I have to deal with?” 


sensitivity 


So far, we have thought of at least three ways: 
sensitivity, opportunity, and influence, By sensitivity we 
mean a kind of skill, acuity, or “empathic ability” to 
observe facts about people and draw the proper infer- 
ences. Presumably some people have more sensitivity 
than others. Give them an opportunity to see people and 
listen to them, and they will come up with many more 
accurate perceptions than will others who are not as 
sensitive. 

Some of the research on this kind of social sensitivity 
has used controlled situations, as when all observers are 
exposed to the same social stimuli—such as a sound film 
of children in classrooms or of people being interviewed. 
Then the observers are asked either to “predict’’ how the 
people they've observed will respond to a series of 
questions, or to rate the people on a series of traits on 
which the judgments of psychologists are known. Then 
the observers are scored for accuracy by measuring how 
close their predictions come to the observed persons’ 
actual responses or to the experts’ judgments. 

Usually, the observers are found to differ consider- 


ably in their accuracy—or sensitivity. There are lots of 
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bugs to be eliminated from this kind of research. But 
when the last refinement in methodology has been made, 
we shall still expect to find some people more sensitive 
than others. 


The mere notion of “sensitivity” doesn’t help us, 
of course, in understanding how people get to be more 
or less sensitive. The degree of accuracy with which 
people perceive others would seem to depend upon 
personality factors that aren’t as yet too well pinned 
down. 


Interestingly, it’s not the so-called extraverts, the 
outgoing people, who do best on sensitivity tests. Most 
of the research rather indicates that shy, aloof, and stand- 
offish people tend to get the higher scores. 

Intelligence, as 
measured by tests, 
also seems to help 
somewhat. And per- 
sonality integration, 
or freedom from 
crippling needs to 
distort the environ- 
ment, also seems to 
go along with better 
sensitivity to others. 
But at this stage the research has only hints and sugges- 
tions rather than definitive conclusions to offer concern- 
ing who will be more sensitive and why—plus the con- 
viction that some of the factors affecting accuracy of 
social perception will be found inside the perceiver 
rather than in his situation or his relations with others. 


opportunity 


Speaking of the situation brings us to the second 
way to achieve accuracy: opportunity. You can think 
of this as the “switchboard operator” conception of how 
some people get to be accurate in their understanding 
of others. They simply find themselves in such a position 
that more information about group members comes to 
them. 


The corresponding secretary of the Class of Umpty- 
nine will obviously know more about his fellow alumni 
than will the average member. The chairman of a group 
who has the role of consulting members about the next 
meeting’s agenda has a good opportunity to find out 
what they consider important. The leader who is seen 
as the proper recipient of gripes and suggestions will 
gradually become more accurate in his perceptions of 
group members. 


influence 


Finally, we can conceive of leaders as becoming 
more accurate through the influence they exert on group 
opinion, Here we refer to the leader’s authority in his 
relationships with his group. If you compare his accuracy 
in perceiving the group’s opinions with that of other 
members, before the group has discussed an issue and 
again after some discussion, you'll find his relative 
accuracy has improved. 


You'll also find that the group has moved somewhat 
toward his position on the issue. This latter fact helps 
us see what happens here. The leader, both before and 
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after the discussion, tends to “assume similarity” between 
the group’s opinions and his own. Then the group’s 
opinions after discussion do become more like his own, 
This makes him more accurate as compared with other 
members. 

by the way, is 
a fairly universal one. Most people do tend to ascribe to 
others in their own groups the same opinions that they 
themselves hold. Divide any group into the pro’s and 
con’s on an issue. Then ask the members to guess what 
percentage of the whole group answered “pro”. You 
will find that both the pro’s and the con's tend to assume 
the whole group is like themselves. Now, if you can 
make the whole group actually more like yourself in its 
Opinions, you'll become more accurate in your judgment 
of the group’s opinions. 


This process of “ assuming similarity”, ; 


all in all 


To sum up this quick look at current research on 
social perception and leadership: Accuracy in under- 
standing how a group thinks and feels about various 
matters should lead to more effective leadership—but 
only insofar as the perceiver also has appropriate motiva- 
tion, abilities, and freedom to adapt, and insofar as his 
accuracy is with respect to relevant matters. 

Accuracy in understanding may result from certain 
personality factors that increase sensitivity, or from 
opportunity to acquire information, or from influence 
that makes the group’s opinions more similar to one’s 
own. 

All of this, however, should be taken as merely a 
late bulletin from explorations still in progress rather 
than as the final story about a completed expedition. 

FOR FURTHER STUDY 
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EW QUESTIONS 
FOR OLD 


Test your leadershi p—and your 
“teacher ship” too—against 
these five research findings. 

Cc 


BY DAVID H. JENKINS 


Leading a group is a complicated, difficult job. 
That much is made clear by the articles in this Workshop. 
What can we gain from the way the researchers have 
approached the study of groups that will help us be 
more effective leaders and teachers of adults? Let’s test 
some ideas coming from these articles: 


1. Leadership is to be judged in light of the goals 
and pur poses of the group. 


A commonplace? Wait, When social scientists began 
to do more than talk about leadership and started to 
carry out experimental research, they came face to face 
with a dilemma, Either they had to say that leadership 
is whatever the person does who is in the position of 
leader, or they had to say that leadership is whatever 
behavior influences the group. (A few researchers have 
solved this dilemma by laying aside the concept of 
leadership because of its varied and confused definitions, 
and have turned their attention to an examination of the 
dynamics of the entire group.) 

Another approach is to speak of good leadership 
and to call good leadership whatever the leader does that 
helps the group, and call good membership whatever 
the members do that help the group. That is all right as 
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long as we realize that the same act may be helpful 
regardless of whether the leader does it or a member. 

A test question we may ask ourselves as we work 
at being leaders is, “Will what I am about to do help 
the group in moving toward its goals or purposes?” 

But how often we ask other questions instead: 
“What is the proper way to run a meeting?” “Am | 
losing control of the group?” 

As we look back over many past meetings, we may 
find that we have been following the ritual of pro- 
cedures: “It has always been done this way.” We hesi- 
tate to select or create procedures and methods w hich, 
at the time of the particular meeting, will be most 
likely to help the group make progress. 

At one time an agenda is necessary, so everyone 
will have a common starting point (what kind of items 
get on the agenda is a question worthy of separate ex- 
ploration). At another time an agenda puts the group 
in a strait jacket from which they cannot escape in order 
to work on the problems which really concern them. 
How many meetings have been killed because “we had 
to cover the agenda’? 

Remember the question: “Are the things I am about 
to do, the procedures and methods I expect to initiate, 
going to help the group make progress toward its 
goals?” (Unfortunately, in more groups than we'd like 
to admit it is well nigh impossible to judge good leader- 
ship because no one is clear about what the goals or pur- 
poses of the group really are, especially in terms which 
permit the leader or the members to decide what be- 
havior will be helpful.) 


2. Groups working at different tasks may need 


quite different kinds of leadership. 


We cannot expect the same way of doing things to 
pay off in every group we work with. Sometimes a close 
personal working relationship between the members 
and the leader will be effective; under other conditions 
this relationship will confuse a group. Some groups 
must accept the responsibility for thinking through 
problems and making their own decisions; other groups 
need firm direction from the person in charge. 

Now it is easy to say that the group we work with is 
of a certain type—that it must, for instance, always 
accept direction from the leader. But its ‘type’ may 
really be a stereotype, and prevent us from making the 
best contributions to the needs of the group. We may 
give direction on certain occasions when a group de- 
cision is desperately needed. And the reverse is also 
true: we may seck a group decision when clear direction 
from the leader is required. There are no set rules of 


leade rship. 


2 


3. A leader can be only as effective as bis group 


will let him be. 


This is not a rationalization for those poor meetings. 
A group does set limits for its leader—and he shouldn't 
blame himself for not doing what the group will not let 
him do. For example, some groups have their own 
ritual of procedure so tightly prescribed that woe be to 
the leader who questions it, even though it may be almost 
completely blocking the group's progress. Or the mem- 
bers will sometimes take out on the leader the resent- 
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ments they have accumulated toward other members. 

Like everyone else in the group, the leader will soon 
quit trying to help the group if his attempts are met with 
repeated rejection by the members. Few of us, if any, 
can stand continuous opposition in any situation. The 
research findings are pretty clear about this. The con- 
verse is also true: if attempts by the leader, or members 
for that matter, are encouraged and accepted by the 
group, more attempts to be helpful will be forthcoming. 


4. In most groups, the entire group is responsible 

for the success or failure of the group. 

Rarely can it 
all be blamed on 
the leader, nor can 
he be given all the 
credit. As group 
members, we'd 
often like to let our 
responsibility slide 
—and we do. But 
the leader can do 
little about that. 

He can, on 
many occasions, se- 
riously impede the 
attempts of members to be helpful to the group. If he 
believes that he always knows best, then he will not 
permit suggestions to come from members. He may 
limit too narrowly what he will allow the members to 
do, thus preventing them from making the contributions 
they could make to the work of the group. 


5. Groups usually need help of two kinds: help on 
making progress toward their working goals, 
and help on keeping the group in a healthy 
working condition, 


This idea has received continuing confirmation both 
from the study of what members do that helps groups 
(frequently discussed as “task roles” and “group main- 
tenance roles”), and from the study of leadership 
behavior (in these articles described as the task leader 
and the socio-emotional leader). 

A sensitive leader is usually intuitively aware of 
both needs and will attempt to be as helpful as he can 
in both ways. But much of our everyday thinking about 
groups and leadership has been predominately centered 
on “getting the job done” and much less attention has 
been given to improving the working relationships 
among members. We are seeing more clearly that “get- 
ting the job done” efhiciently requires a group that has 
established effective ways for the members to work and 
communicate with one another. 

Whether, frequently, it would be valuable to have 
co-leaders for a group, one concentrating on the task 
to be done and the other concentrating on the working 
processes of the group, remains to be seen. Perhaps one 
role or the other has to remain unofficial or informal. 
But that definite attention needs to be paid by the group 
to its working relationships, along with its progress on 
the job, is no longer in question. Yet in much of our 
behavior as leaders we ignore this requirement. 

A special point for attention: it is difficule for the 
leader to resolve the dilemma posed by these two needs 
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of the group. If he concentrates successfully on the We already know enough about group leadership 


socio-emotional processes of the group, he will tend to to know that a narrow concept of leadership prevents 
be liked. If he concentrates on the task processes, he the group from making the most use of the resources 
will tend to be less well liked. and skills of the members, with a consequent loss of 
If our position as leader depends on people select- efficiency. This principle seems equally true for learning 
ing us, we may avoid risking their displeasure by not groups. 
pressing the group to work as effectively as they might. Students, especially adult students, bring substantial 
It takes no small courage sometimes to require members resources to any learning situation. Many of them, for 
of a group to work as they must work if the job they example, bring skills based on much experience which 
are attempting is to be accomplished. The wisdom can be of great use to the group in building and main- 
of the business or army organization is apparent here: taining good working relationships in the class. 
the foreman is not responsible to his men for his posi- An experiment much worth trying would be one in 
tion, so he is freer to demand work from them. Leaders which the teacher of the class made it clear he was going 
in voluntary organizations are less fortunate in this to give attention primarily to the subject matter of the 
3 regard. course or training session, and asked that the adult stu- 


dents take the responsibility for keeping the working 


ina? . coy 
what about teaching? processes in the class moving effectively. This would 


The points presented above may be most easily be shared responsibility, using class resources. 

interpreted in the case of a group which is attempting And there is the question of selecting suitable teach- 
Hi: to do a job or solve a working problem. But they also ing methods. It takes different leadership for groups 
have application to the teaching job many of us are working on different tasks. So, too, does it take differ- 
trying to do. ent teachership for groups interested in learning in 
ie Teaching is as complex a job as is leading. In both different areas. And different teachership may be needed 
cases we are attempting to work with a group of people at different stages in the learning. Do we consider this 
toward the accomplishment of some ends. Ordinarily when we set up a class or a series of training sessions 

we think of leading as helping a group make progress on the “discussion basis” or the “‘lecturé basis” ? 

i: on some task important to the group as a whole. Classes set restrictions on teachers in the same man- 
1 In teaching we are helping the individual members ner that groups do on leaders, If they are used to lectures, 
“bs in the group to make some changes in themselves (learn an instructor who wants to shift to an open discussion 

something) which are desired by them. In leading, our meets with resistance. And vice versa. Such classes need 
primary concern is with the group as a group. In teach- special help from the instructor to discover that there 
ing, Our primary concern is with the individual members are a variety of experiences which can be helpful in 
of the group. learning. 
Perhaps a new term is needed. If we say that It is his responsibility to see that the most effective 
ie whoever is doing things which help the group is showing methods are used to accomplish the learning which is 
ce leadership, why shouldn’t we say that whoever is doing desired. The proper basis of evaluation of a teacher 
things which help the individual. members to learn is is not the methods he uses, but the measure of the amount 
showing teachership? Have we ignored too long the and quality of learning which has been achieved by the 
fact that other people in the class besides the teacher students. 
can help other members to learn? So far, we have had Understanding the various elements in leadership, 
no word for it. As we have believed so often that the some of which are suggested by the authors of the arti- 
only person who can be helpful to a working group is cles in this Workshop, gives us some basic tools and 
the leader, so we have even more strongly believed that insights from which we can, in a creative way, fashion 
the only person who can be helpful in a learning situa- our methods of leading and teaching. 
tion is the teacher. OO 


{ timely and informative! 


EDUCATION FOR LATER MATURITY 


‘3 A “KNOW-HOW” RESOURCE PREPARED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
{feet COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION FOR AGING 


Compiled by: Dr. Wilma Donahue, Director, Division of Gerontology. University of Michigan 


. a most needed and important contribution to the field of aging. It is the first book on the subject and is must reading fot 
all educators and members of local and state committees on aging.” Maturity, March 1955 


® Education for @ Aging in the @ Capacities of @ Evaluation of @ Educational @ Administration 
Contents the Aging Contemporary Scene Older Adults Current Programs Programming 

@® Teaching and @ Training for Work 
To Order | Learning With Older People 
Please Write Whiteside. Inc.. Dept. 12. 125 Fourth Ave... New York 16. New York 


351 pages 84.50 Index and Selected Readings 
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NEW POCKET LIBRARY 
for 


Adult Education Courses 
POCKET BOOKS, INC. 
offers 


Art Appreciation 
Classic Literature 
History 
Languages 
Poetry 
Reference Materials 
Religion 
Science 


Self-help books 


* Distinguished Format 
* Sturdy Binding 
* High-grade Paper 


“We have made extensive use 
of your books in our Adult 
Education classes. These 
books have been invaluable 
resources and have helped 
us keep our courses on a 
quality-wise level.”’— Selmer 
O. Wake, Director of Adult 
Education, Santa Barbara 
Schools, Calif. 


For complete ordering information 
and catalogs write today to: 


Education Dept. 
Pocket Books, Ine. 
630 Fifth Ave. 
New York 20, N.Y. 


SPEED 
READING 


Issue an easy-to-use 

. AVR Rateometer for 
daily home use by each enrollee in your 
rapid reading program. A small rental 
charge will pay for the units in several 
terms. 

Or allow your students to accelerate 
their reading on Rateometers assigned 
to your clinic, classroom or library. 

Exclusive Rateometer features: 2% Ib 
weight, 8” length, direct reading calculator 
home study manual, carry-case carton 


Each $35.00 ss 5 te 9 units, each $31.50 
10 or more units, each $29 .75 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Oept. B-66 5315. Plymouth Ct. Chicago 5 
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IN PRINT 


IVORY TOWERS IN THE MARKET 
PLACE: The Evening College in Ameri- 
can Education. By John P. Dyer. Indian- 
apolis-New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
Inc., 1956. Available from the Center for 
the Study of Liberal Education for Adults, 
940 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 205 pp. 
$3.00. 


Reviewed by Ernest E. McMahon, Dean 
of University College and the University 
Extension Division, Rutgers University. 


A participant in a major development 
in American higher education has caught 
the spirit of the times and has sensed the 
feeling of his colleagues. In his interpre- 
tation of that singular and modern Ameri- 
can phenomenon, the university evening 
college, John Dyer has identified and dis- 
cussed the essence of his subject. He has 
not become ensnared in the descriptions 
of the myriad differences which charac- 
terize these colleges in both organization 
and program, and he has not attempted to 
record their several histories. He has 
spoken for those who believe in the even- 
ing college. 

Dr. Dyer, Dean of University College 
and Professor of History at Tulane Uni- 
versity, has taught history and has been 
a newspaper reporter, radio news com- 
mentator, and radio station manager. 
Author of two biographies, he has brought 
his talents and experiences together in a 
“report on the evening college, its nature, 
its practices, and its problems, and a sug- 
gestion of what its role probably should 
be in our contemporary society.” 

The significant future of evening col- 
lege education rests upon two pillars, 
according to Mr. Dyer. The evening col- 
lege must learn to live with the rest of the 
university and not apart from it. This is 
a real need as anyone in evening college 
work will testify. The ivy curtain, as he 
terms it, must not be lowered between 
those who teach by day and those who 
teach by night, nor between the day and 
night students. 

Analysis of this pillar is profitable; is 
it not the nature of the university? The 
Engineering College and the College of 
Arts and Sciences work together; indeed 
the latter provides service courses and 
that moiety of “liberalizing’” for the 
students of the former. Is not community 
participation the responsibility of the 
whole institution and not just of those 
divisions which deal primarily with the 
adult student? Especially is this true of 
experimental projects. If the evening col- 
lege must develop new programs for 
the adult student, they must be acceptable 
to the rest of the college family. As Dean 
William R. Gaede said of the successfully 
progressing Brooklyn College  experi- 
mental adult program, “It was the result 
of joint planning and co-operation be- 
tween the day and evening divisions.” 

The second of the pillars is liberal 
education. Mr. Dyer's pungent treatment 


of the contemporary American scene and 
his pinpointing of the whitecollar class 
as the clientele of the evening college 
lead inescapably to the need for helping 
people to learn to think, of exposing them 
to the great common principles and prob- 
lems of mankind, and of leading them 
along the path from prejudice and pre- 
conviction. 

By and large, the chapter on the faculty 
seems to support the position that the 
evening college should have its own full- 
time faculty. Although every  under- 
graduate college is a teaching college, and 
the evening college of Ivory Towers is 
essentially an undergraduate college, I 
can not agree with Mr, Dyer that the 
evening college is so much of a teaching 
college that we can not expect much re- 
search to come out of it. If research has 
any value to the growth and development 
of the teacher, then the faculty member 
of a teaching college must have some 
concern with research. In the opinion of 
this reviewer, it is not an either/or rela- 
tionship. 

Ivory Towers in the Market Place is 
provocative and enlightening. College 
presidents, deans of day divisions, and 
trustees may read this with profit and en- 
joyment. There are practical aspects which 
will enhance its value to the evening 
college adminstrator and teacher. To those 
interested in any way in the education 
of adults, the reading of this book will 
be a rewarding exercise. Mr. Dyer in- 
clines to the conservative, but he is em- 
phatically progressive and socially ori- 
ented. 


ADULT READING. The 55th Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of 
Education. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1956, 279 pp. Cloth, $4.00; 
paper, $3.25. 

This volume explores the many aspects 
of adult reading, those that contribute to 
its development as well as those that 
retard. It surveys and analyzes the adult 
reader: what he reads, how well he reads, 
and why he reads. Among topics dis- 
cussed are the programs of general li- 
braries, the functions of college libraries, 
and the use of printed materials in adult 
educational agencies. Specific suggestions 
are made for developing readable mate- 
rials. (Te be reviewed in a future issue.) 


GREAT BOOKS: The Foundation of a 
Liberal Education. By Robert M. Hutch- 
ins. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1954. 
115 pp. $3.00 

The author's thesis is that reading, under- 
standing, and using the literary classics of 
the Western world form the basis of 
liberal education. Great Books discusses 
the most effective approach to these books 
and the best techniques for reading them. 


HOW TO BE A SUCCESSFUL LEADER. 
By Auren Uris. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1953, 239 pp. $3.50. 

“How well suited are your leadership 
methods to the needs of your group?” 
To what extent are your leadership prac- 
tices satisfying your own needs?” This 
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book provides answers to such questions 
and gives detailed suggestions for effec- 
tive leadership. The author analyzes 
methods of leadership, using case his- 
tories. Self-analysis and evaluation quizzes 
are included to help the leader adapt 
the various techniques presented to his 
personal needs and to various situations. 
(To be reviewed in a future issue.) 


ROLE PLAYING IN LEADERSHIP TRAIN- 
ING AND GROUP PROBLEM SOLVING. 
By Alan F, Klein. New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1956. 176 pp. $3.50 

A case-illustrated guide to role play- 
ing as a method in leadership training 
and group problem solving. The first 
chapters discuss how role playing is de- 
veloped, its purpose, and how it can be 
used in problem situations in human 
relations. The author describes, in detail, 
preparation for role playing and outlines 
its design and action. The book also con- 
tains chapters on involving the entire 
membership; the function of the leader; 
major uses of role playing. The last chap- 
ter considers some advantages and some 
pitfalls to be avoided in 
playing. 


using role 


THE DOMAIN OF THE FACULTY IN OUR 
EXPANDING COLLEGES. By John S. 
Diekhoff. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1956. 204 pp. $3.00. 

The author presents proposals for re- 
examining the personnel policies and pro- 
grams of colleges in the United States in 
the light of increasing faculty competence 
and the increasing pressures on adult 
education. Part I discusses (a) the effects 
of rapid increase in student population on 
available instructors; (b) faculty em- 
ployment; (c) increasing faculty compe- 
tence through education and cooperation. 
Part II deals with educational services the 
college should provide for adult residents 
of the community. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION: Theor) 
and Principles. By Murray G. Ross. New 
York; Harper & Bros., 1955. 239 pp. 
$3.00 

This book discusses the theory under- 
lying community services and the princi- 
ples involved in community organization. 
The author sees community organiza- 
tion “as a process basic to a wide range of 
functional fields and social settings’. 
Cases are used to illustrate and analyze 
practical applications of this theory. 


ANTECEDENTS AND EFFECTS OF AD- 
MINISTRATOR BEHAVIOR. By David H. 
Jenkins & Charles A. Blackman. Colum- 
bus, Ohio: University Press, 1956. 162 
pp. $2.00. 

Part of the School-Community De- 
velopment Study series, this monograph 
reports a research project undertaken 
cooperatively with the Akron Public 
schools. The purpose of this study was to 
examine the effects of the behavior of the 
educational administrator on_ related 
teacher behavior and the school situation. 

Cases illustrating different school situ- 
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ations and different administrative com- 
petencies are included to give specific 
meaning to some of the findings. Major 
conclusions are summarized and their 
implications for the selection and train- 
ing of school administrators are sug- 
gested. 

Part 2 of this volume deals with the 
application of the ideas and findings of 
the study to different fields. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION AND UN. 
USUAL SERVICES. Fourth Edition 1956- 
57. Informational Directory Co., 200 W. 
57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 64 pp. $2.00. 

An up-to-date guide to information, 
publications, and services available from 
voluntary organizations and government 
agencies in the United States. It contains 
more than 850 entries arranged by sub- 
ject. The major subject-matter areas are 
education and recreation. 


TRAINING FOR OUTDOOR LEADERSHIP 
IN TROOPS AND CAMPS. Girl Scouts of 
the U.S.A., 155 E. 44th St., New York 
17, N.Y. 1956. 55 pp. $1.00. 

Prepared for training Girl Scout 
leaders, this pamphlet deals with training 
and supervising camp leaders and camp 
staff, It presents suggestions for a variety 
of training situations and examples are 
drawn from many types of camp activi- 
ties. A chapter is devoted to teaching 
methods and aids. The concluding section 
lists training opportunities and resources 
available to leaders and counselors. 


PERIODICALS Reviewed by Eleanor Phin- 
ney. American Library Association. 
HOLIDAY, March, 1956. 

The entire issue of this 10th anniver- 
sary number is devoted to the constructive 
use of the new leisure. Includes a dis- 
cussion of the waiues and implications of 
the availability of good literature in paper 
backs, by Clifton Fadiman; an acid anal- 
ysis of the American's unease with leisure, 
by Bernard DeVoto; and a series of per- 
sonal essays on getting the most out 
of music, art, entertaining, gardening, 
photography, and travel. The material 
might be used as a guide for the family, 
(probably of moderate income or above) 
which wants to assay its own potentialities 
for fuller, more rewarding living. 


“Projects in Community Improvement,” 
by Walter K. Beggs. In School Executive, 
Jan, 1956, v. 75, pp. 91-92. 

A well thought-out, brief summary of 
the school-community relationships and 
the benefits which can result when a com- 
munity improvement program is carried 
out with due regard for the basic prin- 
ciples of community action. 


“Programs in Adult Education,” By Paul 
L. Essert. School Executive, Jan. 1956, 
v. 75, pp. 101-102. 

A concise summary of the progress 
made by adult education in 1955 toward 
becoming “an integral part of public 
education policy, program and budget.” 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL SOCI- 
OLOGY, Dec. 1955, v. 29, pp. 145-190. 

A special issue on the role of the com- 
munity consultant. Includes articles by 
Irving Sanders on the role of the specialist 
in community development; by Otto G. 
Hoiberg on the problems of the consultant 
in the small community; and by Alice 
Cook on working with labor. A stimulat- 
ing and practical approach. 
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OUR TOWN IS THE WORLD. | reel, 
b/w., 16 mm. sound, Available for $38.50 
sale from Sterling Educational Films, 205 
E, 43rd St., New York 17, N.Y. 

A program aid for adult discussion 
groups, this film deals with democracy 
and fair play in the community. It shows 
how groups may clash as a result of basic 
misunderstanding. 


LEAVING IT TO THE EXPERTS. 16 mm. 
sound, 8 min. b/w. Available for $50.00 
from McGraw-Hill Text-Films, 330 W. 
52nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 

This film considers the question, “In 
order to be an effective member of a 
community, is it an individual's respon- 
sibility to keep informed of events beyond 
his immediate concern?” The problem is 
presented in such a way that the audience 


decides. © © 


IN PHILADELPHIA 


this summer 


Morning courses 
in group dynamics 
and leadership training 
JUNE 11-29 


@ Analysis of Group Participation 


JULY 2-AUG. 10 


e Conference and Workshop Planning 
e@ Introduction to Group Dynamics 
e@ Group Behavior in the Classroom 


WRITE: David H. Jenkins, Director 
Group Dynamics Center 
Temple University 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 


offers 


Adult Education 
Summer Courses 


—-25 years of experience 
—A Distinguished Faculty 


including 
Hallenbeck, Spence, Essert, 
Lorge, Osborne, Wayland, 
Herrold and others. 


further information write Prof. Paul L. 
Essert at the above address 
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How to preserve 


your own copies of 


ADULT LEADERSHIP 


er 


ane = leadership 


each 


f Si ocemmupsiagne 


FLEXO-LEATHERETTE 
BINDER 


For permanent filing of your own back 
copies of ADULT LEADERSHIP, Ten wire 
strands hold year’s set of copies. No 
hole-punching. No clamps. Dark blue 
leatherette. Gold stamping. Compact to 
carry. Ideal for quick reference 


Order from: AEA, 
743 N. Wabash, 
Chicago |}, Ill. 


ADULT EDUCATION AND 
THE '56 ELECTIONS 


continued from page 38 


The procedure is relatively simple: 
Work up a questionnaire, send it to 
candidates, publish the information 
in printed or mimeographed form, 
and distribute it to your friends. 

Another type of guide is the 
“Party Platforms Checklist”. Make a 


Advance registration form 


National Adult Education Conferences 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Atlantic City 
November 8-12, 1956 


Name 
Organization 


Mail address 


Intended Conference address 


Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 


Other 


Please check the items desired at right and print your name and address above. Make your check or 
money order payable to A.E.A. and mail with this form to A.E.A., 743 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


DR. DOOMUCH 


EVENING 
CLASSES 


Let's start with a ‘coffee break.” 


list of issues in which your organi- 
zation is interested. Analyze the 
platforms of all parties. After each 
issue on the list, indicate how each 
party stands. 

In addition to forums and voter's 
guides, there are other ways in 
which your organization can partici- 
pate in nonpartisan political educa- 
tion. Some of these are: 

(1) An educational program on 
election laws, use of voting ma- 
chines, etc. This type of program is 
stressed by the Philadelphia Commit- 
tee of Seventy, a nonpartisan organi- 


NAPSAE (Nov. 8-9) 


Registration 


Thursday luncheon 


CNO (Nov. 8-9) 


Information and registration forms for 
this conference will be sent at a later date 
to representatives of organizations 


participating in CNO. 


AEA (Nov. 10-11-12 


Reg. (AEA members $5.00 
Reg. (Non-members) . 7.00 
Sunday banquet 5.75 


Daily registration rates are $2.50 for 


members and $3.50 for non-members 


zation devoted to good government 
and honest elections. The Commit- 
tee provides guest speakers for other 
organizations and distributes litera- 
ture such as the pamphlet, Imforma- 
tion for Voters, Watchers, and Elec- 
tion Officials. 

(2) Distribution of literature, such 
as Congressional voting records and 
the pamphlet, Politics Is What You 
Make It, by Joseph E. McLean. The 
latter is available from the Public 
Affairs Committee (22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16) at 25 cents 
each or 18 cents each in quantities 
of 10 to 99. 

(3) An informal roundtable, semi- 
nar, or buil session of your own 
members, on something like ‘Issues 
of the Election”. ‘ 


in conclusion 


This article has offered a few sug- 
gestions for nonpartisan political 
education, to help promote a rela- 
tively “neutral” ground from which 
voters can view parties and candi- 
dates more objectively. The better 
informed the voter, the better able 
he is to vote intelligently. The more 
people vote intelligently, the more 
likely we are to have good govern- 
ment—in which all of us have a 
stake. Adult education, in a non- 
partisan political sense, has an im- 
portant role in the 1956 elections. 
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Now...3 new L 


Adapted, at the request of many AEA members, from 
materials originally published in ADULT LEADERSHIP 


edd TT 


r= “ " 

No. 7 Supervision and Consultation omen 
7 — . . ‘ SAH, 
For administrators, supervisors, and consultants, in business, industry, —— 
schools, welfare agencies, and government—here is the latest thinking on on i 
how to help the person on the job. Discusses organizational structure and cng “TATION 
job satisfaction, improving communications, increasing rapport and under- 8M Om we 
standing. Outlines supervisory training programs and tells how to get more 

out of consultation. 


SVON 


No. 8 Training Group Leaders 


A step-by-step presentation of the functions of group leaders in a demo- 
cratic society and the goals and methods of training them. Covers each 
phase in the training process. Provides an extensive checklist for groups 
who want to find out where they can improve in executing their ical 
responsibilities. Suggests several aids for further study. 


No. 9 Conducting Workshops and Institutes 


For all who plan and conduct workshops and institutes—by the day, week 
or month. Many tips for that crucial first meeting, and a penetrating 
analysis of the role of the workshop leader. How to interest participants 
beforehand and help them apply their training afterward. Shows how 
resource people, recreation and informal activities, and evaluation can 
enhance the workshop. 


PREVIOUS PAMPHLETS 
No.1 HOW TO LEAD DISCUSSIONS 


Everything you need to lead a successful discussion, 


No.2 PLANNING BETTER PROGRAMS 


Get the most out of your programs by proper planning. 


No.3. TAKING ACTION IN THE COMMUNITY 


A timely and practical guide to initiating community action. 


No.4 UNDERSTANDING HOW GROUPS WORK 


Details the steps in diagnosing group difficulties. 


No.5 HOW TO TEACH ADULTS 


For teachers and trainers in classrooms everywhere 


No.6 HOW TO USE ROLE PLAYING and Other Tools 
for Learning 


Explains every step in role playing, plus other methods. 


‘~~ ORDER FORM-—- 


Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. 
743 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Pleose send me the following pamphlets 
for which payment is enclosed: 
QUANTITY PRICE 
HOW TO LEAD DISCUSSIONS 
PLANNING BETTER PROGRAMS 


TAKING ACTION IN THE 
COMMUNITY 


UNDERSTANDING HOW 
GROUPS WORK 


HOW TO TEACH ADULTS 


HOW TO USE ROLE PLAYING 
and Other Tools for Learning 


SUPERVISION AND CONSULTATION 
TRAINING GROUP LEADERS 


CONDUCTING WORKSHOPS 
AND INSTITUTES 


PRICES SPECIAL TO 
Single copy AEA MEMBERS 


ONLY: 
SINGLE OR MIXED TITLES 
2 pamphlets................ $1.00 Single copy 
3 to 24 pamphlets 40c each 
25 to 99 35c each 
100 to 499 30c each 
500 to 999... 25c¢ each 


Name 


Organization 


City State 


}] AEA Member [] Non-member 
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QUESTION: 


“I’m missing several issues of the past year of ADULT LEADERSHIP 


and my other copies are torn or dog-eared. Is there any way I can get 


a new set of the ten issues?” 


Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. 
743 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please enter my order as follows: 


Bound Volume No. 4 at $7.50 


Bound Volumes No. and 
at $12.00 a pair 


Bound Volumes No. 2, 3 and 4 at $15.00 a set 


s Enclosed Bill me 

Name es aa ae See 
Street 

City Zone State. 


AEA Member | | Non-Member 


“You lucky fellow—it just so happens we've salted away copies of 
every issue of Volume Four and had them handsomely bound in sturdy 


leatherette covers for you.” $7.50 


ADULT LEADERSHIP 


CONTENTS BY WORKSHOP TITLES, 1955-56 


MAY —Building Better Communities 
JUNE—Working With Youth 

SEPT.—Education for International Understanding 
OCT. —The Art of Supervision 


NOV.—Improving Communication Among 
Local Organizations 


DEC. —Working Together for Adult Education 

JAN. —Workshops and Institutes 

FEB. —The Citizen and the News 

MAR.—New Approaches in World Affairs Education 


APR. —Human Relations Training in Three Days 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER! 


A limited number of Bound Volumes 2 and 3 are still available. 
You may order either one in combination with No. 4 for only 
$12.00. You may order all three for only $15.00, thus saving the 
complete price of one volume. 
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